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INTRODUCTION 



For nearly four decades, U.S. policy toward At rica* was shackled 
by the Cold War. From the end of Workl War 11 until hoe 1984. 
Washington's interest in the continent fluctuated with changing 
estimates of tlie threat posed hy real or imagined Soviet gains. 

Consequently, American policymakers defined their options 
narrowlv; ihev seldom gave priority to initiatives that did not 
serve U.S. stratt^i^ic inicrests. Pii\ate gioujjs seeking to influence 
our Africa policy were torced to rationalize their recommenda- 
tions in geopolitical terms. Those that could not do so (or refused 
even to try) were ignored. The resuk was a policy fundamentally 
at odds with the expressed commitment of the United States to 
democracy and devdopment. U.S. officials overlooked and often 
excused repression, injustice, corruption, and economic mis- 
management in such African countries as Kenya, Somalia, 
Sudan, and Zaire that were willing to oppose Moscow. They 
repeaiedlv opposed populai naiionalisi movements in southern 
Africa that they perceived to be on the wrong side of the great 
East -West ideological divide. And they often turned a blind eye 
to human suffering in coimtries that seemed to them to have no 
strategic value. 

In the fall of 1984» the chains that bound U.S. policy toward 
Africa (and the rest of the world) started to loosen. Although few 
analysts recognized it at the time, a process was set m motion tliat 

* Througfiout this book, "Africa" generally refers to fub-Sah«rM or bbck AfVka. There 

are two reasons for limiting the scope of ihestiidv in this wav. First, the U.S. foreign policv 
commiinitv tetids to treat North Africa (Algeria, tgvpt, Libya, Morocco, and lunisia) 
more as pari ut the Middle ta»t lhan as part of Africa. Since 1969 the Department of 
State's Bureau of Near EaMeni Affint has caercised primary responsibility for North 
African countries. Second. m;Hn of the points made in this fKM)k do not appiv as much to 
North Africa as ihey do to sub-Saharan AirK:a. For example. U.S. interests in the 
Mriycb cot m triet are boih dtffcrem ftmn and 

the sub-Saharan countries. In addition, American constituencies concerned with .Africa 
tend to focus more on the south lhan they do on the north. But the division between north 
and south, especially as it concerns countries such as Chad and the Sudan that straddle 
the regiooal divide, is &r frain a bao lm e . 
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fed to the end of the Cold Wur. On September 23, Preadent 
Ronald Reagan met inth a tenior Soviet official (Foreign Minister 

Andrei Gromyko) for the tirsi time since taking otlke. The two 
ad\ersai ies ac^reed to reopen discussions on arms control and 
other global issues. Over the next few months, the Soviet govern- 
ment, headed by an aged and ailing Konstantin Chernenko, 
signaled its interest in a new and fett confrontational relationship 
with the West. In mid-Deoember, Ghemenko's then littfe-known 
deputy, Mikhail Goihachev, visited Great Britain and declared 
that the Soviet Union *Vin not be the one to start a new round in 
the arms race."' ( )ui ot these tentative l)eginnings came a re\c>lu- 
tion in international politics, a revolution that has fundamentally 
transformed American foreign policy priorities. 

With the end oi the Cold War, the U nited States is free at last 
to devebp a iiew reiatioiiship with Airka.' But there is a seriolu 
danger that this opportunity will be squandered. One reason is 
that the Bush administration has failed to provide afty kadership 
on African issues. Neither the president nor any of his senior 
foreign p(3lic\ aclMstrs has displayed anv real interest in ihe 
continent. Instead, lhe\ have delegated responsibility tor policy 
toward Af rica to midlevei olilciab with limited vision and no 
domestic political base. These officials operate with considerabfe 
latitude so long as they heed three injunctions: **I>on't spend 
much money." "Don't take stands that might create domestic 
controf«ersies.'"*DoD*tlet African issuescompiicate policy toward 
other, more important, parts of the worfd." But the finlure of the 
Bush administration to craft a new policv is more a svinptDin 
than a cause of the problems that have afflicted U.S. reiauons 
with Alrica. 

Despite the president's incantations about "a new world 
order,'* neither he nor the foreign policy Establishment* more 
generaUy has a clear vision of the role in the post-Gold War 
international system. Absent such a vision, it is difficult for them 

* The toreign policy F-Uabitshmcnt consists ot a small but gro\Mng group of individuals 
«k>«MNC hi andoMof niar paridoMin govctmnent tnd pla v leading roles in ghaping 

the foreign policy debate. It also includes acadcmks. lournalisis, lawvcis. and otlier 
professionals with experience and expertise in international relations. While the Lstab- 
Ushmeni of the 1990s differs signitkaiitly from the Establishment of the 194Us and 
iWk, it ii idn veiy modi a fbne in ihe iiMUiig of U.& fiBK%B poiqr. 
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to convince theiiuchc»---or others — that there is a need for US. 
invdvement in distant pam of the Thiid Worid, such as AlnA 
The fact that the United States has few ooncrele, material inter- 

ests on the continent reinforces doubts about the need for a 
substantial American presenc e there. Moi cover. Africa's diverse, 
sometimes chaotic, and often depressmg realities make it diffi- 
cult for many Americans to relate to the continenL Finally, the 
absence of poiverf iil» cohesive, and enduring domestic constitu- 
encies generally concenied about Afiican prcbfems has reduced 
the pressure on Washington to develop an efifectrwe policy. 
U.S. policy toward Africa is now at a crossroads. Washington 

can licad m an\ ot three directions. It c an continue to hirch back 
and forth t roni issue to issue, professing deep concern about the 
continent's pHt^hi and criticizing Africans for their past faihires, 
while doing precious litde to back up words with deeds or re- 
sources. Alternatively, it can declare, openly and honestly, that 
U.S. interests in Africa are so marginal and the ability of the 
United States to pby a useful role so liniiled that it is pulling ba^ 
in order to let others who are more interested and able take the 
lead on the continent. Or it can attempt to develop realistic 
policies that will encoui age sustained American involvement in 
Africa. This book is an argument for option three. 

The United Slates needs a poHcv toward Africa that can 
enlist Americans in an effort to foster and sustain Atrican civil 
society* and by so doing help to promote democracy and devel- 

♦Xawflaodety" it m old t h eotg ti c ri concept ihai to 

been defined in a variety of ways. According to Pliillppe S lll li infl of SoniBtd Unnier- 

sitv, civil wx-ietv consists of "internicdiarv organizations and armn^ements that lie be- 
tween the primary units of society — individuals, families, dans, ethnic groups ot various 
luDffe, vBls^ units— and the nilii^ cottectivc institiMiom wmd ay del of die to a e i f 
(quoted in rfininiission on Behavioral and Snri;il Si irnc es and Education. National 
Research Council, Dtmocraty: Prouedm^ <^ a Workshop [Washuuooa D.C; Natknal Acad- 
enynren. IMI),i». It tJUMiilutei,intiie^w»JiofC^iitioMnwJ»hVf>grtSwWd^ 
Havel, " ihe independent life of society" (Havel, et al.. The Power ef the PrnDtrkss, Armonk, 
N.V.: M L. Sh;irf>e, I*^>85. p. 65). In .Africa, as Michael Bratton ha*, written ( ivil s^Kiety 
consists oi "a rich array ol forms: ironi modest, inlurnial. lo<.al-lc\cl niuiual aid associa- 
tions to I 'C gi M CTBd , unpioli l NGOs with well-funded development programs; fireoi 
syncretic relitjifuts movements which mobilize followers with {iind.iiiu-ntalist and apoca- 
lyptic messages, to micrest groups oi producers and proiessionals which seek legal 
r m i gn ii inn aod oocess to the public policy process" ("EMbans the Vohtniary Sector in 
Africa: The Bolicy Context." in African Governance in At 1990s: Objertives, Resources, mi 
Constraints. Working Papers from the Second Annual Seminar of the .African Gcn-emancc 
Program, 1 iic Carter Center of tmory University, Atlanta, Georgia, March 23-25, 
1990). 
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opment throughout the oontment. Precedents for such a polky 
were provided in the mid»1980s by the American response to 
famine in Ethiopia and the continuance of apartheid in South 

Africa. As Chapter 1 1 illustrates, in both cases a surge of |)ul)lic 
concern forced Washiiit^ion to change official policv and in- 
spired many pi i\ aic c iu/cns and organizations to take indepen- 
dent action. The result was a mix of public and private actions 
that saved the lives of many Ethiopians, helped to force the 
South African government to begin negotiations to end apart- 
heid, and enriched dvil sodety in both countries. Today the 
principal objecdve of U.S. Africa policy should be to encours^ 
similar responses to challenges in other parts of the continent. 

To succeed, a new U.S. policy must be based on a hard- 
headed assessment of Anu rit an inicrests and African realitie s. 
It must take into account both ilic streni^ihs and uvaknc?>!>c\s of 
the U.S. foreign policymaking proc ess. It must be consistent with 
the changing position of the United States in the international 
system. And, most important, it must be grounded in an under- 
standing of the past failures of U.S. policy in Africa. 

Hopes for a grand U^. initiative in Africa similar to the 
Marshall Plan are certain to be disappointed. The domestic 
constituency that would be needed to win support for an ambi- 
lious rescue opci.ition does not exist; and even if it did, the 
I nited States cim eiitlv lacks the economic resources and global 
clout to cai 1 \ out such a plan. Similarly, stratet^ies that depeiui 
primarily ibr their success on the ability of the White House and 
State Department to set priorities, marshal resources, and imple- 
ment new policiet are likely to fail. Senior officials in the execu- 
tive branch will always have too many other preoccupations, or 
too little interest in the continent, for them to take the lead on 
African issues. What is needed instead are firm legislative guide- 
lines to ensure that U.S. officials do not repeat the mistakes of the 
past, combined with posili\e measures to encourage and ca|)ital- 
ize on the growing interest of a diverse range of pi i\aie .\nien- 
can groups in a variety of issues af fecting the continenu 
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GEOPOLITICS AND AFRICA 



Throughout the Cold War, geopolitical oonskleratioiis deter- 
mined Africa's place on the U.S. fore^ P^^^ agenda. Interest 
in the continent ebbed and flowed with shifks in perceptions of 
the potential impact of African events on the global interests of 

the United Stales. With the end of the Cold War, it is no longer 
easy to predict how much atieniion U.S. officials will pay to 
African developments. 

Geopolitics first began to influence U.S. policy toward Af- 
rica in the decade foAkywii^ World War II. During the late 1940s 
and 1950s, the Truman and Eisenhower administrations were 
concerned primarily with ensuring that Western Europe became 
a stable bulwark against Soviet expansion. This preoccupatiott 
caused them to abandon the traditional role of the United States 
as an outspoken critic of colonial rule. U.S. policy toward Africa 
was greatly affected as a result.' American officials worried that 
criticism of colonial policies might weaken or alienate allies in 
Lisbon, Londcm, and Earis. for example, in 1953 Henry By- 
roade, the deputy assistan t secretary of state in charge of Af rican 
afl^urs, remarked: '*Let us be frank in reoognizuig our stake in 
the strength and stalnlity of certain European nations which 
exercise influence in the dependent areas. . . . We cannot blindly 
disregard their side of the ccrfonial question without injury to our 
own security."* 

Mason Sears, who served as U.S. representative to the 
United Nations (UN) Trusteeship Council throughout the 
1950s, put it more bluntly: "Because of the Cold War, [Secretary 
of State Dulles] decided to subordinate the promotion of African 
freedom to what he considered the overriding necessity to sup- 
port our NATO allies and their colonial policies/*' Fear that the 
abrupt decolonization Africa m^ht l^id to political disorder 
and create opportunities for Communist penetration reinforced 
Washington's conservative tih. **It is a hard» inescapable foct,** 
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Byroade declared, **tiiat premature independence can be retro- 
gressive and dangerous.*^ Beeaut e of these concerns, the 
Eisenhfyiver administration chose not to play a strong role in the 

decolonization debates of the 1950s. 

In tlu' l.ue 1950s, a reassessment of Africa's gt-opoliiical 
si|L][nit"R«iiH c l)cgan. 1 he indepentlt- lu c of Tunisia, Nfnrocco, and 
Sudan (1^56), and Ghana (1957); Guinea's abrupt break with 
France ( 1958); and the Algerian revolution (1954-62) signaled 
the beginning of the end of the African cotonial era. The coUapsc 
of over a half century of European hegemony on the continmt 
occurred just as the Soviet Union under Nikita Khrushchev's 
energetic leadership was searching for opportimities to expand 
its intlucnce in the Third World. In 1955 Western otliuals 
learned iliat the Soviet Union had agreed to supply President 
Ganial Abdel Nasser of Etr\ pt with arms via Czechoslovakia. This 
COniuQClure of events turned Africa into an open tleld tor super- 
power competition. In a report to President Dwight Eisenhower 
folkiwing a visit to Africa in 1957» the first by a senior American 
oflidal since the end of World War II, Vice Pinesident Rkhard 
Nixon predkted that "the course of [Africa's] devefepment . . . 
ooidd well prove to be the decisive factor in the cxmllkt b e twe en 
the forces of freedom and international communism.*** To meet 
this challenge. Nixon recoinmended the creation ot a s.eparate 
bureau ot African attairs in the State Department. With the 
establishment of such a bureau in 1958 and the commissioning 
of a series of National Security Council (NSC) policy reviews, the 
United States began to organize itself to compete with the Soviet 
Union far the political kyyalty of Africa's newly emerging slates. 

American interest in Africa peaked durii^ the Kennedy 
era. Although cloaked in the rhetoric of liberal internationalism 
(and re info rce d by a genuine desire to help fledgling African 
states), John Kennedy's cai^erness lo become involved in ihe 
continent s affairs was driven b\ the same geopolitical concerns 
voiced bv Nixon, his rixal in the l^Jhl) [)i esideiuial election.*^ This 
was evident in thelanguage used by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., who 
served on the Kennedy White House staff, to describe the ad- 
ministration's eariy appraisal of the challenges it faced on the 
continent: 
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By Mavdi 1961 the Congo was in turmoi; a number of the new 
states, especially Guinea. Mali, and Ghana, seemed well launched 
on the Marxist road; and most of the rest of Africa was consumed 
with bitterness toward the West. The Atlantic coimtries had never 
stood lower nw the Soviet Umon hig^Mr in 
comriwit Africani/ 

Administration officials believed a new approach to Africa 
was needed. During the 1960 campaign, Kem^y had argued 
that "we have lost ground in Africa because we have neglected 
and ignored the needs and aspirations of die Afirkan people.^ 
After his dectkm* Kennedy's aides lannched an energetic diplo- 
matic effert to woo African leaders. Young, enthusiascic ambas- 
sadors were dispatched to the coiuineni. A steady stream of 
African heads of state were welcomed in Washington: eleven in 
1961, ten in 1962. and seven in 1963. Increased interest trans- 
lated into increased aid. Between 1958 and 1962, Washington 
increased the flow of assistance to Africa from $110 million to 
$519 milhoo (see figure 2.1). Over this brief span, aid to Africa 
increased from roughly 2 percent of total VS. overseas aid to 8 
percent 

Official interest in Africa waned as quickly as it had risen. 
"Africa," one scholar wrote in 1963, "has come to be an area of 
residual mterest for the United States."^ W^ashington s concern 
about the continent ebbed when U.S. officials realized that they 
had escaggerated the Communist threat there. African leaders' 
flirtations with the Soviet Union proved to be little more than a 
minor irritant. The economic and cultural ties bindUng the conti- 
nent's fledgling states to Europe proved iar more powerful than 
anything Moscow or Beijing (which had also displayed an inter- 
est in Africa in the early 1960s) could offer. The views of individ- 
uals such as Lyndon Johnson s under secretary of state for 
political affairs. Geoige Ball, who had never taken the Commu- 
nist threat in Africa very seriously, became predominant. ("We 
could/' Ball wrote in his memoirs, "simplify our problems with 
Africa as well as with certain other areas of the les»developed 
world if we did not take such a proprietary interest in their 
devdopmeni.**)'® By 1964, according to Anthony Lake, a former 
State Department offidal, it was "co n v e nti oiial bureaucratic wis- 
dom that the Chinese and Russians would be unsuccessful in 
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Figure 2.1. U.S. Aid to Africa 
1958 TO 1988 
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Source: Agcno^ for International De\elopmenl, i'.S. Oimeas Loans and Grants and 
Assistantf from InUmatutnal Orgamzaitons (Washington, D.C.: Agency for Inter- 
national De\'ek>pment, miscellaneous years). 



efforts to dominate the new nations of Africa; [and] the official 
perception of American interests in Africa dwindled accord- 
ingly."" During the final years of the Johnson presidency, Africa 
was, in the words of an unnamed official, "the last issue consid- 
ered, the first aid budget cut."*^ 

By the time Richard Nixon became president in 1969, he 
had forgotten his earlier exaggerated claim that Africa was a 
critical geopolitical testing ground. Instead, his administration s 
first annual report on foreign policy pointed to the continent as 
"one of the world's striking examples ... of the failure of the 
appeal of communism in new nations."'^ Given this assessment, 
Nixon and his advisers saw no reason for the United States to 
undertake any significant initiatives on the continent. The 
phrase "Africa for the Africans," which some officials in the 
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Kennedy adminbtiatkm had used as a battle cry against the old 
Eurocentric orientation of U.S. policy, took on new meaning. It 
became a convenient rationale for benign, some would say ma- 
lign, neglect. '11 Africa is to move ahead in the 197Us,'" tlie 
president's foreign policy report of 1972 declared, "it must be 
largeh on the basis of its own efforts and its own pi esc riptions.**'* 

As interest in the continent declined, American fmancial 
assistance also dropped. Over the decade from 1963 to 1973, 
U.S. aid to Africa dedined substantially in both absolute and 
relative terms. Total U.S. aid to Africa in 197S ($286 million) 
equaled less than 60 percent of the total for 1963 ($519 million) 
(see figure 2.1). 

In the mid-1970s, events in southern .\tric.i caused U.S. 
officials to begin to pay attention to the continent again. .As with 
its interest in Africa generally, Washington's interest in the coun- 
tries of the racially divided southern tier has been under the 
strong influence of geopolitics. After a brief flurry of activity in 
the eariy 1960s, southern Africa— like the rest of the continent — 
had been largely forgotten. When Nixon and his natkmal secu- 
rity adviser, Kissinger, took over the reuis of poiver they formu- 
lated a policy of neglect based on two assumptions: that, as 
National Securiis Memorandum 39 of 1970 suggested, the 
whites were there to stay;'^ and that the Soviet Union would not 
intervene in the region. These assumptions were shattered in 
April 1974 when a group of young radical Portuguese colonels 
fed up with dictators and colonial wars staged aooup and pfecq>- 
itated the collapse of Portuguese cdonial rule. A dvil war broke 
out in Angola, one of Portugal's soon-to-be-independent colo- 
nies. Both superpowers were quickly drawn into the conflict, 
with the Soviet Union and Cuba backing one party — the Movi- 
mento Popular de Libertacao de Angola (MPLA) — and the 
United States backing two others — the Frente Nacional de Liber- 
tacao de Angola (FNLA) and the Uniao Nacional para a Inde- 
pendenda Total de Angola (UNITA)."' 

In explaining the Ford administration's decision to inter- 
vene in AngK^ Secretary of State Kissinger left little doubt 
about his primties: "America's modest direct strategic and eco- 
nomic interests in Angola are not the central issue. The question 
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h whether America stiD mainialnt the resolve to act responsibly 
as a great power."" A Mure to counter Moscoi/s in 

southern Africa could, Kissinger argued, encourat^c expansion 
elsewhere .md cause our allies to question our will to defend 
them. Should loreign coinitries bei^uj lo doubl American re- 
solve, he predicted, "we are likely to tlnd a massive shift in the 
foreign policies of many countries and a fundamental threat 
over a pcnrkxl of time to the security of the United States If the 
Soviet factor had not been pvesent, Kissinger and the rest of the 
foreign policy Establishment would not have cared which party 
came to power m Luanda.'* 

The MPLA's triumph in Angola plated A f ried back on the 
geupolilicai map. With startling rapidit\, both superpowers in- 
ter\ened in conflicts across the continent. Soviet leaders sensed 
an opportunity to make good on their claims to strategic parity 
and shift the global ''correlation of forces" in their favor. U.S. 
policymakers, reeling from the American defeat in Vietnam^ 
worried that Soviet successes might snowball. 

In his final year as secretary of state, Kissinger became 
deeply involved in an effort to preempt further Soviet gains in 
southern Africa by negotiating the end of white rule in Rhodesia 
and Namibia and encoiuaging reform in South Africa. His ef- 
forts marked the beginning of a new phase in U.S. policy. Once 
again, aid levels shifted with the geopolitical tide. As figure 2.1 
shows, aid to Africa increased dramatically from 1974 to 
1984. 

The United States was more acuve in Africa from the 
mid-1970s through the mid*1980s than at any time in its history. 
That this period of activity came afler the Soviet Union had 

gained a foothold on the continent was not a coincidence. De- 
spite widely varying ideological predispositions, all three admin- 
istrations that governed during this period — Koid. Carter, and 
Reagan — determined their African priorities largely by geo- 
political considerations. Throughout this period, U.S. officials 
were preoccupied with the foar that trends in southern Africa 
and the Horn of Africa, if ignored or mishandlrd, would benefit 
the Soviet Uiuon. Even those ollicials who flanfored policies that 
were responihie to regional realities defended them in geopoliti- 
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cal terms. Former Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, for example, 
wrote in his memoirs, "The critical question was what politically 
and militarily feasible strategies would most effectively counter 
Soviet actions while advancing our overall interests."^' This real- 
ity was never lost on the Africans themselves. 

Following the Iranian revolution of 1979, President Jimmy 
Carter enunciated the so-called Carter doctrine, which committed 
the United States to use military means to defend American inter- 
ests in the oil-rich Persian Gulf. This gready increased the strategic 
importance of Kenya, Somalia, and Sudan, each of which could 
ser\e as a way station for troops and supplies headed for the Gulf. 
Figure 2.2, which shows the dramatic increase in U.S. aid to these 
countries, thus provides a good indicator of the extent to which 
geop)olitics influenced the flow of resources into Africa. 



Figure 2.2. U.S. Aid to Kenya, Somalia, and Sudan 

1974 TO 1988 
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Source: Agcncv for Intrmational Development. U.S. (hierseas Loans and Grants and 
Aisistance from Intematumal Organizations (Washington, D.C.: Agency for Inter- 
national Development, miscellaneous years). 
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The Coid War ended m Africa on December 22» 1988, with 
the signing of a tripartite agreement clearing the way for the 
independence of Namibia, Africa's last colony, and the with- 
drawal of Cuban troops from Angola.^ A mutual recognition on 

the part of Moscow and Washington that neither would gain 
from tui ilier competition in Africa facilitated this <igi cement. 
But signs that the competition between the superpowers was 
becoming less intense in Africa were evident considerably before 
the Namibia accord. 

For the Soviet Unkm, a key turning point came in the early 
196Qs» when Moscow informed Mozambique, whidi had signed a 
treaty of fiiendship and cooperation with ^Soviet Union in 1977, 
that it would not be invited to join the Councfl for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance (COMECON) and suggested it seek economic 
assistance from the \Vest.~^ By the mid-1980s, a consensus had 
formed among most students of Soviet policy toward Africa that 
Moscow was pulling back.^'* Only in Angola and Ethiopia, where 
the political costs of a precipitous withdrawal were likely to be high, 
did Soviet officiab seem indined to stand their ground; and in both 
of those places, the Soviet Union was on the defenave. 

As the Soviet threat in Africa receded, tome officials within 
the Reagan administration sensed an opportunity to reve rse the 
gains that Moscow had niaclL ni the 1970s. I hcN joined forces 
with some proniinent const*rvali\e opinion leaders to champion 
the s()-( ailed Rea^dn doc trine, callnii; lor aid to guerrillas fight- 
ing against Soviet-badbed governments.^^ This coalition suc- 
ceeded in winning support for Jonas Savimbi and UNITA, who 
had continued to fight the MPJLA government in Luanda after 
they lost round one of the Angolan dvil war. For the rest of 
Afirica, ho w e wr, a waning Soviet threat meant declining U.S. 
security asristance. (See figure S.S.) The turnabout in U.S. prior- 
ities was most marked in the Horn of Africa. U.S. aid to countries 
there declined rapid!) in the late 1980s. (See figure 2.2.) 

With the Cold War over, the I rnted States also lost the urge 
to intervene in Alrican contlicts. 1 his has been most obvious in 
Chad, Liberia, and Somalia, all of which were major recipients of 
U.S. military aid in theearly 1980s. In Liberia, the Bush adminis- 
tration refused to intervene in a honrifk dvil war that led to 
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ouster of President Samuel Doe in September 1990. In Chad, U.S. 
officials hardly blinked when, in November 1990, rebel forces 
defeated another erstwhile client — Hissene Habre. The civil war in 
Somalia, which resulted in the January 1991 overthrow of Siad 
Barre, caused even fewer ripples in Washington. If the Soviet 
Union had still loomed on the horizon, the United States would not 
have been so passive. Instead, we would have probably witnessed 
interventions similar to those that occurred when rebel forces 
threatened President Mobutu Sese Seko in Zaire in the late 1970s 
or when Libya became involved in the civil war in Chad in the 
1980s. It is also doubtful that the president and his advisers would 
have acquiesced so readily when Congress imposed reductions in 
aid to Kenya, Somalia, and Sudan if Soviet influence had still been 
p)erceived as a threat to U.S. interests in the Horn of Africa. 




Source: Ageno' for International Do'elopment, i'.S. Ox>meas Loans and Grants and 
Assistance from International Organizations (Washington, D.C.: Agency for Inter- 
national Development, miscellaneous years). 
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£CX>NOMIG INTERESTS IN AFRICA 

One of the major reasons that shifting geopolitical currents so 

aticct American policy toward Africa is the fact that the I niicd 
Stales has few tangible interests there. The existence of signiti- 
cant, widely recognized economic and strategic interests — su( h 
as those the United States has in Western Europe, Japan, and the 
Bersian Gulf states — directs and to a certain extent stabilizes 
policy. Clearly identifiabfe intcresti reduce the need for constant 
debate and reaMesunent and foster continuity from administra- 
tion to adminisiration. Where interests are Hndted or ambig- 
uous, as in the case of Africa, policy is much more sensitive to the 
chani^in^J moods of U.S. domestic constituencies and the insiinc- 
tive re.iciions oi midlevel officials in Washington. 

Smce the mid 195Us, a number ot commentators have ar- 
gued that Africa is economically imp>ortant to the United States, 
in 1956, Chester Bowles — a leading figure in the Democratic 
party who was tlie fontt praminent American pobtkian to take an 
interest in Afric a wrote that the African "continent may turn 
out to be the richest in those natural resources that make our 
modem industrial age posnUe.**' TVfo decades later, a manifesto 
on U.S. policy toward southern Africa issued by black American 
political leaders declared: * I he African continent's vast niineial 
vveallli includes all of the 53 critical niineidls required for indus- 
trial expansion in the West. . . . U.S. tidde with Africa is increas- 
ing faster than it is w ith other parts of the world. African nations 
are rapidly becoming important areas of American private in- 
vestment."^ 

In 1988, another politician seeking to put the continent on 
the U.S. poUcy agenda (presidential candidate Jesse Jackson) 
emphasiaed that "Africa is a major source of strategic minerab, 
diamonds, gold, copper, and other resources important to the 

rest of the world.-' American conservatives have been equally 

grandiloquent in discussing U.S. interests in Africa. For exam- 
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pie. former Central Inteiligenoe Agency (CIA) official Ray CHne 
vnrote in the late 1970i that ''central and louthem Africa is a 

geostrategic zone that is a rich treasure house of industrial raw 
materials — a priiiK lai get for the U.S.S.R. because of the area's 
p<)liii( al weakness and its crucial value as a trading partner lor 
Western Europe, Japan, and the United States.**^ 

Over the past three decades, official U^. policy statements 
have routinely emphasiied American mmomic interests in Af- 
rica. In August 1976, for example. Secretary of State Kissinger 
declared that Africa's ''vast natural resources are essentnl ele- 
meius of the global economy. The following vear, Anilion) 
Lake, director of the Stale Depai inient's policy planning staff, 
cited Africa's "growing importance to the United States and 
other industrial natkms as a source of raw maieriab and oil 
Similar statements appear in almost every speedi on Africa 
made by U.S. officials. It should not be surprising, therefore, 
that many Africans accept as orthodoxy the Leninist argument 
that economic interests drive U.S. policy toward their continent. 
By whatever measure one uses, however, American economic 
interests in Africa are marginal. 

Exports to Africa have never accounted for a substantial 
proportion of total U.S. exports. liJS. imports from Africa did 
rise substantially in the 1970s, but this was almost entirely the 
result of a rise in oil prices and an increase in the vohune of oil 
exported from Africa. By the late 1980s, U.S. imports from 
Africa had returned to their previousK low levels. (See table 3. 1 .) 

The impact of economic considerations on American policy 



Tabu 3.1. U.S. Trade wfth Atkica 
(fifercent of U^. total) 

1970 1975 1980 1983 1988 

Imports S B 8 S 2 

Exporu S 3 2 2 1 



Source: Internatkuial Moneury Fund, Direction ^ Trade (Washington, D.C.: Intema- 
tjooai Monefry ftod, miwgMw i ni ui yma^ 
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toward the oontuient as a whole is further liinited because U.S. 
econofnic interests there are co n centrated in a very few coun« 

tries. As figure '^.l shows, two countries — Nigeria and Souiii 
Africa — titcouni loi most of U.S. trade with Africa. 

Another indicator of the relative insignifiranirf ot U.S. eco- 
nomic interest in Africa is the declining importance of U ^ trade 
there rehtttve to U^. trade with Asia and Latin America. (See 
figure 3.2.) 

U.S. direct investment in Africa is also relatively unimpor- 
tant. (See table 3.2.) No African nation ranks among the top 
twenty locations tor U.S. investments. lotal U.S. investment m 
subnSaharan .Africa currently equals kss than one-third of U.S. 
investment in Brazil akme. Moreover, as with trade, U.S. invest- 
ment in Africa is highly oonoentrated: mosdy in South Africa 
and the oil-producing countriei cipccially Nigeria, Cam- 
eroon» Angola, and Gabon. 

The need for access to strategic nnnerals has alwass been 
one of the major arguments used to prove Africa's economic 
importance to the United States and other industrial nations.^ 
But this conoem receded in the late 1980s for two reasons. First, 
dynanuc modeb of mineral supply that take into account the role 
of market forces in encouraging exploration, conservation, and 
technological substitution have supplanted static analyses based 
on the distribution of alread\ piovcn mineral reserves. The 
result has been a growing recognition that supplies of strategic 
minerals are not as limited as they once appeared.^ Second, the 
aigument that hostile states might deny mineral supplies to the 
United States and other Western powers has lost its credibility.* 
The experience of U.S. oil OMnpanies in Angola was particularly 
critical in discrediting this argument. Despite an ideologically 
hostile government with close ties to the Soviet Union, Angolan 
oil exports to the United Slates expanded significantly after 
independence in 1975. A good indication of the shift in thinking 
on strategic minerals came in June 1985, when Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Noel Koch, in one of the few speeches on 
Afrka ever made by a senior Defense Department official, com- 
mented: 'The value of [strategic] minerals is far more commer- 
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Figure 3.1. Principal U.S. Tr.\ding Partners in Africa, 1988 
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A. U.S. I.MPORTS FROM AFRICA 
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Angola 3% 



Nigeria 10% 




Other Africa 41% 



B. U.S. Exports to Africa 

Source: Iniernaiional .Moneiarv Fund, Direction of Trade (Washington, D.C.: Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, 1989). 
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Figure 3.2. 



U.S. Tr.\de with Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
1970 to 1988 
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Source: International Monetary Fund. Dnectum of Trade (Washington, D.C.: Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, miscellaneous years). 
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Table S.2. U^. Investment in Less*Develokd Countries 

(LDCs). 1988 





Investment 
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(btUum $) 
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World 


421 


100 


Sub-Saharan Africa 
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North Africa 
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Liitin America 


7S 


17 


Asian LDC$ 


25 


6 



Source: "U.S. Direct Invcftmcnt Abroad." Swrvty ef Cummt Busmas, voL 71. no. 6, 
Jane 1991. 



dal than military, and far more prospective than real in the 

prcsentK depre ssed mineral market. We should not wish to have 
our access to ihem denied. But there is not presently, nor tore- 
seeably, a serious prospect of denial."'* 

In 1958, economut Andrew Kamarck predicted that "Af- 
rica as a source of raw materiak and as a market for U nited States 
goods is destined to play a more important part in the American 
economy of the future.**" In 1991, that eoonomic promise re- 
mains unfuifiUed; and U.S. eoonomic interests In Africa remain 
marginaL 
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AMERICAN IMAGES AND AFRICAN 

REAUHES 



In ihc ahsciu e {)t toncrete interests, imas^cN httonie mf>re impor- 
tant in the tornuilation of policy. Unfortunately, American per- 
C€f>tk>ns of the Airican continent are shailow and highly skewed. 
A national mnwy taken in 1979 (oneof the few ever to eKaminc 
pubGc attitudes toivard Africa) asked "What comes to your mind 
when you think about Africa and the people who live there?" 
Some 25 percent of respondents mentioned animals and primi- 
tive natives, 37 percent mentioned racial issues. \ii percent men- 
tioned poverty and hunger, and 14 percent tailed to answer at 
all.' Many Africanists (individuals with a professional interest in 
African issues) blame the media for these negative, and largely 
uninformed, responses. There is considerable truth to this 
charge. As a number of studies hawe shoim, the American media 
do not do a goodjob of covering Africa.' They regularly report 
bad news and seldom report good news. In South Africa, for 
example, American newspaj)ers have focused on t.ictional fight- 
ing among black groups, while largely ignoring the work ot black 
community development groups, even though the groups en- 
gaged in community develofmient are much more representa- 
tive of black South Africa than the groups engaged in the 
flirting. Historically, Western authors have not done much bet- 
ter in presenting Americans with a balanced picture of African 
reality. As Journalist Santord Ungar pointed out, ■ I ioni the 
earliest references in literature, both scholarlv and popular, the 
continent sufiered f rom the vision ol darkest Africa' — a place of 
savages, jungles, and chaos Nevertheless, Africa's image can- 
not be ascribed solely to bad reporting. Three realities have 
made it difficult for many Americans to understand and relate to 
Africa. 
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REAUTY 1: TH£R£ IS NO "AFRiCA" 

Israel exists. Poland exists. Japan exists. Nicaragua exists. South 
Africa exists. They are places not abstractions. Americans can 
and do rdate to them in concrete ways. '"Africa" does not exist in 
a similar sense. People visit, work, and live in one of some fifty 
African countries, not in "Africa.** American officials interact 
with officials from African countries, not the continent This 
reality influences ihe \\a\ Americans relate generally to Africa. 

Altitudes toward "Atiita" are more epheuieral than atti- 
tudes toward specifir coinitries; they fluctuate with changing 
intellectual and popular tashions. And they seldom reflect the 
tremendous diversity of the African continenL The continent's 
proUems do have important common roots, but those roots are 
not what most Americans see when they are exposed to Africa. 

Varts of Africa are potentially rich and prosperous; others 
are poor and likely to remain so for many years. Some areas are 
inviting and accessible; others are forbidding and inaccessible. 
How individual .Americans perceive ".Africa" will depend on 
which, if anv. parts ot the continent thev have come into contact 
with. Each of the continent's seven identitiable regions has its 
own unique dynamic. 

Southern Africa — Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, Mo- 
zambique, Namibia, South Africa, Swaziland, Zambia, and Zim- 
babwe — has been a battleground for much of the post- 
independence period. Wliile odonialism crumbled elsewhere in 
die 1960s and 1970s, in Angola, Mozambique, Namtbb, Rho- 
desia (Zimbabwe), and South Africa, white rulers clung tena- 
ciously to power. The result was long and bitter wars that 
engulfed the entire region and drew in the superpowers. Racial 
conflict became interwoven with ideological and geopolitical 
Struggles. Economically, southern Africa, with rich mineral re- 
sources, fertile land, and the continent's only industrial econ- 
omy, has tremendous potentiaL 

Geographically, the Horn €f Afrka enocHnpasses Djibouti, 
Ethiofxa, and Somalia. In political terms, hofwever, the Horn has 
expanded to include parts <^Egypt, Kenya, Sudan, and Uganda. 
Like southern Africa, this regicm has been ravaged by war. liere. 
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hoiwver, the cauaet have been reKgiow and regional animcwticii; 
ideology has never been more than a tool to attract foreign 

support. 

I he countries of East Africa — Kenya, Tanzania, and Ugan- 
da — have little in common except toi iiier British colonial rule 
and cot tee production. Despite ver\ ditterent economic and 
political systems, Kenya and Tanzania have been among the 
continent's most stable countries. UgancUi has been one of the 
most conflict-ridden. The region has been mnch less affiected by 
geopolitics than other parts of Africa. 

At one time or another, most of the countries tn WgstAffrka 
and Centred Africa have been ruled by military regimes. Since 
ihrii indept ndciKc. a majority of them have been locked in a 
tiglu ccononnc relationship with their former colonial patron, 
France. Some of the coastal states ha\ coil; others — especialU the 
Sahclian states — have sand and not much else. Nigeria, in West 
Africa, is the continent's richest and most populous state. 

NmA A/nc»--Algena, £gypc, Libya, Motoooo, and Tu- 
nisia—with its oredcMuinandy Mtislim ooiHilation. is more a nart 
of the Middle East than of Africa. Its access to the Mediterranean 
Sea links tt much more directly than the other regions to the 

turopcan C-tHnmunitv. 

The Indian Ocean Islands — the Cf^moros Islands, Mad- 
agascar, Mauritius, and the Sevchelles — are part of Africa by dint 
ot their membership in the Organization of African Unity 
(OAL) 

Differences among regions are thus considerable. There is 
no common language, religion, or culture. Because of the widdy 
varying practices of imperial authorities in dififerent coinnirs, 
even the legacy of colonialism divides eidsdng African states and 

regions more than it links them. As a result, there is little conti- 
nental interdependence. Ti.ide anioiik^ African nations is small. 
Events in Mozambique are largely irrelevant to C»hana: conflict 
in Liberia has no impaa upon Malawi; Namibia's independence 
means little to the average Sudanese or Somali; and so on. Hiese 
realities mal« it diffinik to fonn the kind <^ stabte and coherent 
image of Africa" that would ge ne ra t e sustained interest by the 
American public. 
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REAUTY 2: mS NOT CLEAR WHO 
THE "AFRICANS" ARE 

Among those Americans most sympathetic to Africans, there is 
considerable support fix the idea that U.S. pdky should be man 
sensitive to the diverse ooncems and desires of Africans. The 
problem with this prescri pt ion is that just as there is no "Afnca,** 
there is also no monolithic group of "Africans" to whom Ameri- 
cans can refer. 

in the early postindependence period, African govern- 
ments were presumed to speak for their people. Ghana was 
Kwame Nknunah. Tanzania %vas Julius Nyerere. Where "illegiti- 
mate** white-dominated governments eadtted, it was the leaders 
of die liberation movements who were treated as the spokesmen 

for the people. Today Africa speaks with many voices, and much 
of w hat is said is at odds with the words of official Africa. In 
war torn countries — Angola, Ethiopia, Sudan, and others — op- 
poutlon leaders can reasonably claim to represent more people 
than the governments. In relatively stable countries I vory 
Coast and Kenya are examples — the governments seem increas- 
ingly isolated from their constituents. Many voung Africans 
dismiss Africa's elder statesmen — Kenneth Kauncia ui Zambia 
and Nyerere of Tanzania, for instance — as tired and irrelevant. 

Even in South Africa, where the issues seem clear and the 
heroes and villains obvious, it is not easy to decide who speaks for 
the Africans. During the U.S. debate over sanctions, for taam- 
pie, both advocates and critics of disinvestment argued that black 
South Africans supported their stance. Each side could quote 
prominent black leaders; and each side could cite numerous 
opinion polls. As a result, arguments over sanctions often degen- 
erated into attacks and counterattacks on the credibility of dif- 
ferent black leaders and groups within South Africa. Since 
Nelson Mandela's release from prison these arguments have 
intensified, with Jeane Kirkpatrick and other American conscr- 
vadves champbning the cause ci Zuhi leader Mangosuthu 
(Gatsha) Buthelezi, while antiapautheid activists and dvil rights 
leaders embrace Mandela more fervently than ever. 
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The search for a aingle African voice ti^ 
cans seeking to help the continent is both futile and dangerous- 
futile because, in Africa as elsewhere, sa^pes and saviors too often 

prove incompetent, unpopular, or undemocratic; dangerous 
because attempts to anoint a leader (or group) usually spark 
bitter responses bv the followers of other leaders (or groups). 
Wiiness the debate over the comparative merits and dements of 
Jonas Savimbit the Angolan guenilla ieado; whom many conser- 
vanve spoacsnien revere ana mosc noerai oommeniaiors ociesc. 

Africa, like the United States, has a diverse population with 
a wide variety of interests, opinions, and prejudioes. Encourag- 
ing Americans to pay a ttentio n to what Afiicans think and want 
is a good idea. But it will not provide clear guidance for U.S. 
policvmakers, since different Africans are likely lo give widely 
disparate advice. 

REALITY 3: THE NEWS FROM AFRICA 
HAS BEEN MOS 1 LV BAD 

In the early 1960s, great hopes for rapid economic and political 
development throughout Africa sparked American interest in 

the continent. "Africa has greatness in her past as well as her 
present, " declared the opening line of a book on the dawn of the 
indep)endence era.^ A desire to witness and participate in the 
heady business of building new nations drew academics, devel- 
opment experts, journalists, and political activists to the cond- 
nent Attractive, artkutote, charismatic, and (mostly) young 
African leaders— Kaunda of Zambia, Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya, 
Nknunah of Ghana, and Nyerere of Tsnzania— reinforced the 
continent's appeal to the New FV o n tier s mc n of the Kennedy era. 

By the end of the decade, military coups and c ivil conflict 
had dampened the enthusiasm. Developments across the conti- 
nent made Africa's booster club seem hopelessly naive. They also 
niade it much easier lor Presidents Johnson and Nixon to dis- 
count both Africa and Africanists. Calling the 1960s the "decade 
of disillusion,** one analyst wrote: 

Events during the 1 960s largely destroyed the euphoria aroused by 
indqpendenoe, replacing expectancy mth cyniciimorrpwgnitiop. 
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Asooreof regunes, created in the flne flush of anti-colonial nation- 
alism, were unconsiitutioiuilK overthrown. . . . Instead of national 
prosperity . . . stagnation in the countrvside. massive unemplnv- 
ment in the towns and ostentatious luxury ior a tiny minority 
became die genenU experieiioe. Detentkm widiaut trial, public 
executions, inter-communal massacres conmionly succeeded the 
colonial authoritarianism atjainst which the nationalists had in- 
veighed Corruptk>a became rampant, graft commonplace.^ 

In the 1970s and 1980s, developments in Africa did Utde to 

dispel the pessimism that pervaded impressions ot the coiuinciu 
in non-Africanist circles.® Among the most important and widely 
perceived negative trends were the demise ol representative 
government; the proliferation of civil wars; the collapse of most 
Afiican economies; a burgeoning refugee population; and, most 
recently, the horrifying AIDS crisis. 

The dismal experiences of so many countries that African- 
ists had identified as examples of great promise has heightened 
negative perceptions of Africa. Ghana, the first black African 
nation to gain independence after World War II, became a 
textbook example of a failed democracy: and Nigeria, an emerg- 
ing economic power of the 1970s, became an example of how 
easily and quickly oil wealth could be squandered. Mozambique, 
which many hailed as the most promising of the Af ro-Maiidst 
regimes that seized power in the 1970s, became the first to 
acknowledge the inat^ty of strategies based on scientific social- 
ism to transform African society. 

The proliteraiion of bad news has had several results. It has 
discouraged U.S. businesses from investing in the continent; it 
has hampered American efforts to build public support for 
development assistance (as opposed to humanitarian relief); it 
has discouraged black Americans from idenufying closely with 
the continent; it has discouraged araH#»twifm and other profes- 
sicmals from embarking on careers focused oo Africa; and it has 
discouraged ambitious mainstream U.S. politidaiis from making 
the continent their issue. In short, it has marginalized Africa. 
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The abience of a stnng U^. domettic coiudtiieiicy concerned 
with the continent has hampered effom to sdnengtben Amelia 

policy toward Africa. Writing in 1967, Professor Rupert Emer- 
son cited 'ihe lack of anv widespread, coherent, and broadly 
based bo(l\ ot ()[)ini()n w hich is seriouslv concerned with Africa'* 
as one oi the major dilficulties confronting those who shape 
American policy toward Africa, lii 1973, Assistant Secretary of 
State David Newsom stated the problem rather blundy in a 
speech to the Afncan Studies Assodatkm: *X>ne talks of a prior- 
ity for Africa, but no administration can create a priority in 
foreign affairs that is not supported by a substantial segment of 
the American people."^ Nearly three decades later, ii is still not 
cieai that powerful, enduring U.S. con:>iiiucacies interested in 
Africa exist. 

Africanisis ha\c become a small. politicalK isolated group 
with limited miluence. Black Americans have knag seemed a 
natural constituency for Africa; imtii 1990, however, their only 
decisive influence was on policy toward South Africa. Newer 
oonstituendes focused on issues such as famine relief, human 
rights, and the environment in Africa are just beginning to 
mature. To imderstand the potential strengths and %veaknesses 
of these groups, we must eicaminr each separately. 

AFRICANISTS 

In 1957, a group of thirty-five people, inostK scholars, gath- 
ered together in New York City to create the first professional 
association of Africanists: the African Studies Association (ASA). 
The ASA*s founding members played a prominent role in the 
early debate over policy. Among the most prominent mem- 
bers to become involved in policymaking were L. Gray Cowan, 
the ASA*s first executive secretary who later served as national 

26 
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inteUigenoe officer for Africa in the Carter administration; 
Wayne FMtericks, a businessman who served as deputy assistant 
secretary of state under G. Mcnncn "Soapy" Williams; and 

Helen Kitchen, a journalist bv training who has plas ed a major 
informal advisory role in several administrations. President- 
elect Kennedy tapped several of those people, including Fred- 
ericks and Kitchen, to serve on a task force to make recommen- 
dations on new directions for U.S. foreign policy. A number were 
also appointed to a State Department advisory council on Africa 
established by Assistant Secretary of State Williams in \96\. 

No other cohort oi Africanists has been as involved m the 
policymaking process as was the first wave. This was no accident. 
The early Africanists were larg^ mainstream liberals, with a 
sprinkling of conservatives, such as Peter Duignan of the Hoover 
Institution. They were comfortable with the foreign policy Estab- 
lishment; and the foreign policv Establishment, especially dur- 
ing the Kennedy years, was comfortable with them. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the political center in the 
Africanist community moved sharply to the left. Several forces 
caused this shift The Vietnam war fostered strong tensions 
between the foreign policy Establishment and most academics 
working on Tliird World issues. The civil rights movement 
prompted black academics to question the preeminent influence 
of white scholars within the ASA. The cynical and dismterested 
way in which the Johnson and Nixon administrations dealt with 
African issues further alienated Africamtts £ram offkaai policy- 
makers. The chasm widened throi^bout the 1960s as a growing 
number of academics embraced dependency theory — a theory 
of underdevelopment that blamed Western "neocolonialism" for 
the disappointing performance of independent Africa. 

A turning poml occurred at the 1969 ASA meeting in Mon- 
treal. Durnig the meeting, a group of black scholars challenged 
the ASA s rules regarding membership and governance and 
demanded a greater role in running the Ofgviization. After 
their demands were rejected, the group walked out and formed 
a new group, the African Heritage Studies Association, which 
defined itsell as part of a "worldwide decolonization movement.*' 
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The membership rules that prompted this split were soon 
amended, but the lairger issues raised at Montrnl lingered on. 

Charges that **the ASA perpetuates colonialism and neo- 
colonialism"' put mainstream libera! scholars on the defensive. 

Complicciiinir maiicis turthcr was the tact thai the CIA had 
played a major role in tunding many African programs in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s. This funding created an atmosphere 
of suspicion. Any Africanist who had had dealings with the U.S. 
govemment risked coming under attack as a GIA agent. An 
article by an Africanist Idrian Resnick. written after Montreal, 
reflected the general mood of the times. In it Resnick argued 
that "Institutional ties with the U.S. government should be sev- 
ered, for the Government's imp>erialist foreign jxjlicy in south- 
ern Africa and elsewhere should not be legitimized by 
Africanists."'' Many scholars responded to these pressures by 
avoiding or reducing ties with official U.S. agencies; and many 
moderate and conservative students w ho were uncomfcxtable 
with the new orthodoxy simply avoided African studies. 

By the end of the 197Qs, the Africanist political spectrum 
was highly skewed to the poKtkal left. UntO the Washington- 
based Heritage Foundation (not to be confused with the Afri- 
can Heritage Studies Association) and other right-wing think 
tanks made deliberate et torts lo create their own cadres of At ri- 
can polic\ analvsts. it was almost impossible to tlnd c onservatives 
who were knowledgeable about Africa. Those who could be 
found — ^Ned Hunger of Cal Tech and Feter Duignan, for exam- 
ple — were treated as relics of the past and had no influence or 
prot^g6s in the field. 

A 1990 survey of ASA members confirmed the striking 
uniformity of Africanist opinion on U.S. policy.* Only 8 percent 
of those surveyed believed that long-term U.S. interests "are well 
served bv current U.S. .Africa policies. " Fewer than 6 percent 
supported continued military aid lo Kenya, Liberia, and Zaire. 
Fewer than 5 percent f avored continued aid to Jonas Savimbi 
and UNITA. Moreover, 68 percent of respondents agreed that 
''access of Africanists 10 the U.S. polkTmalung process is hn^ 
to a small group of insiders," 28 percent were not sure* and only 
4 percemdiss^reed. Most significantly, only 9 percent thought 
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that **the Africanist community has been too confromatioiial in 
its approadi to U^. policy toward Afrka.* 

The near-monolithic hostflity of die AfHcantst community 

to of ficial U.S. policy isolated it from the people who shape that 
agenda and uitluence Africa's place in it. I his isolation became 
seif-perpetuating in several ways. First, as the Africanist commu- 
nity tilted ief twarcU those who did not shift with it found them- 
selves increasingly out of place at Africanist gatherings. Second, 
as so many Afiricanists chose to position themselves outside of the 
mainstream, the Establishment's gatekeepers— example* 
those who solicit policy advice and recruit tdent for televi^on 
news shows — grew wary of interacting with them. As a result, 
university-based African experts have been much less visible — 
and hence much less influential — than their colleagues who 
work on other regions of the globe; and activist organizations 
such as the American Committee on Africa, which once attracted 
the support of prominent political figures, hawe ended up on the 
fringes of American politics. 

The end of the Cold War has lessened the tension between 
government officials and Africanists. A new wave of younger, 
less ideological scholars (with no memories of Montreal and the 
Vietnam-era debates) is emerging. This group is more similar to 
the Africanist generation of the early 1960s than to the genera- 
don of the 1 970s. But there is little prospect of a return to the 
**goklen era" of the eariy 1960s when Africanisa played a signifi- 
cant (albeit fiu* firom central) role in promoting interest in Africa 
within official drdes. Africanists as a group are too small in 
number and too politically inconsequential to compete in the 
foreign policy arena of the 1990s. 

AFRICAN-AMERICANS 

Since the United Sutes began to show interest in Africa, many 
analysts have predicted that American blacks would beoome the 
principal oonsdtuency for better rdalions with Africa. In 
1967, Professor Emerson wrote that 'Theiiiost vital and unique 




co n cern of the United States with Africa derives from the exis- 
tence of that 10 percent of the American population which 
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. . . tiaoes its ancestry to Africa."* In 1970 historian C Erik 
Lincoln boldly prophesied that "As the American Negro gitms 

more vocal, as it Ijcconies more politicallv powertiil. and as its 
identilication with the struggles of emergent Africa and Asia is 
strengthened bv the mutual recognition of one common prob- 
lem — color — the Negro minority is destined to become an im- 
portant oomHenMcight to the traditional racial tone which has in 
the i»st charaderind our foreign potiqr And in 1976 An* 
thony Lahe oh s cwcd that the ahsence of dramatic events in 
southern Africa which force a policy duuD^, the directioo U.S. 
policy takes [there] wiD depend heavily on the black community 
here. It is the only American group with both the inherent 
motive and the political means ot forcing such a shifL*** These 
predictions have been borne out, but only in part. 

Since the early 1970s, African-Americans have become 
nmcfa iiiof€ involved in influencing amd formulating pol^ 
toiirard Africa. W itiri a n s and poticymatersiio w 
reactioM of the IdadL ooinmuiiity to official slatenients and 
initiatives rispft-^ Africa. But the depth and durability of Mack 
Americans' interest in U.S. policy toward the continent is still 
uncertain. 

Given the realities outlined in Chapter 4. it should not be 
surprising that blacks have not universally embraced Africa. As 
TUden LeMelle, a leading African-American Africanist, has 
pointed out» black Americans are not ethnic immigrants with 
relativdy recent Gootnots to their laiids of origin." Oiie indicator 
of changing black attitudes toward Africa over time is the use of 
self-designations dwt doseiy identify black Americans with the 
continent, such as African- American or Afro- American, as com- 
pared with race-based terms, such as "black," "Negro," or " col- 
ored." The fluctuating popularity ol terms such as African- 
American has been direcdy related to developments on the con- 
tinent. In the early 1960s, when Africa's image was improving, 
their popufawity rose. In the late 1960s, as optimism about Africa 
faded, then- popularity fieiL In the fatte 1990i, a group of Mack 
leaders made a ddiberate dedskm to identify themselves as 
African-Americans. This decision was prompted by the way in 
which South Africa captured the interest of black Americans 
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when the struggle against apartheid dramatically intensified in 
1984-85. Whether or not most black Americans (a majority of 

whom still prefer to be called black)* go along with their leader- 
ship on this question will depend largely on what happens in 
Airica. U South Africa becomes a peaceiul, nonracial democracy 
and the rest of the continent moves in a similar direction, more 
and more Uack Americans are likely to identify themselves as 
African-Americans. Regardless oi how they identify themsdves, 
however, Americans whose ancestors were bom in Africa have 
consistently shown greater interest in that continent than Ameri- 
cans whose ancestors were born on other continents. 

Polls taken as long ago as the late 1950s indicated that blacks 
were more inclined than whites to favor incnegned aid to Africa. 
In 1957, fcH* examfde, (me survey found that 56 percent of blacks 
favored U.S. efforts to help Africa as opposed to only 39 percent 
of whites." Similarly, in a survey conducted in 1966, 33 percent 
of blacks agreed that the United States should spend most ot its 
aid money on Africa, as opposed to onlv 10 percent of whites.** 
In a 1 979 survey, when asked which oi tour areas — £u rope , Mia, 
Africa, or Latin America — ^they were most interested in, 33 per- 
cent of blacks mentkmed Africa, as opposed to only 4 percent of 
whites.^' In contrast, 21 percent of blacks and 37 percent of 
whites chose Europe, while 14 percent of blacks and 33 percent 
of whites chose Asia. More recent surveys on general interest in 
Africa are not available, but substantial polling has taken place 
on South Africa, and it also evidences a greater interest in Afri- 
can issues among blacks than whites For example, in February 
1990, 60 percent of American blacks said they were closely fol- 
lowing stories concerning Nelson Mandela's rdease from prison, 
as opposed to 30 percent of whites. 

A survey of eighty prominent U.S. black leaders conducted 
bv the Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies in early 
1990 provided a more detailed (and somewhat ambivalent) pic- 
ture of black attitudes toward Africa. ' in tiiis survey, 90 percent 

* A 1990 study by the Jomt Cenler fer Mkkal and Eooooiaic Studiei Ibund due 72 

percent of those surveyed preferred to be caBed bbtk, 15 percent Afiican-American, 3 
percent Afro- American, 2 percent Negro, with the rest gi\ing BO Opinion or Other 
responses. See the New York Times, January 29, 1991, p. A 19. 
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of the inlerviewces agreed that "bbidk poltckal leaders have a 
special oMigafion to influenoe U.S. foreign policy on behalf of 
Africa**; 59 percent said that their cmn interest focused on Af- 
rica. At the same time, however, onh 24 percent mentioned 
"more focus on Africa" when asked to recommend one major 
change in U.S. foreign policy. A majority (56 percent) agreed 
that Uack Americaiis should be more conoemed about Africa 
than about odier urorld areas, but a substantial minority (41 
percent) disagreed. Significantiy, 47 pment of the respondents 
agreed that '^^ery few Uack Americans feel any real ckMeomn 
tion to Africa. 

The strongest impulse for a concerted effort to mobilize 
black Americans to support Africa has come from intellectuals 
and political activists.'^ For example. W. E. B. Du Bois showed 
considerable interest m Africa long before it was fashionable to 
do SO. In 1937, he helped to create the Council on African 
Af&irs, which focused largely on South Africa. The first effort 
to organize a black lobby on Africa occurred in 1962 when Roy 
M^lkins, Martin Luther King, Jn, and other dvil rights leaders 
formed the American Negro I^eadership Conference on Africa 
(ANLC.A). They were motivated by a belief that, in the words of 
Wilkins, "the not inconsiderable abilities we American Negro 
citizens possess should be harnessed in an effective fashion 
to . . . [persuade] our government to aid the emerging peoples 
of Africa toward their place in the world of nations.**^^ Some 
officials in the Africa bureau oi the State Department favored 
and even encouraged the emergence of a strong Uack lobby, 
hoping it wcwdd become a useful political ally, but senior officials 
did not share their views. In faa, the Johnson administration 
acuvely opposed the idea. "We're quite concerned," two NSC 
staff members wrote in March 19(x'). "over the prospect of an 
imminent Negro leadership conference to set up an organization 
to influence U.S. policy on Africa. As I recall the Presidents view, 
this is just what he doesn't want.*'** 

The ANLCA failed to have much of an impact, but the idea 
of forming a black lobby on foreign policy continued to gain 
support Repre s entative Chaiies Diggs, a Uack congressman 
from Detroit, played a \uEy role in keeping this idea alive. In 1 976, 
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he jcMiied with Andrew Young to amvene a hbxk leadership 
conference on U.$. pdky toward southern Africa. Out of this 
conference came a decision to form TransAfrica, a Washington- 
based organization set up to ensure that black Americans have a 
voice in foreign policy debates. 

Under the leadership of Randall Robinson, TransAfrica 
quickly won the support of black political elites across the coun- 
try. Robinson's links to Capitol Hill and the support of the 
GongressKHial Black Caucus helped TransAfrica to become an 
important force in Congress very quickly, but its puUic promi- 
nence and influence grew much more riowly. Most Americans 
had never heard of Robinson and TransAfrica until he orga- 
nized a protest against apartheid outside the South African 
embassy in Noyember 1984. That demonstration sparked a prai- 
rie fire of demonstrations across the country and led to the 
passage of the Comprehensive And-Apartheid Act of 1986. It 
also garnered Robinson recognition as an authoritative repre- 
sentative of African-American atdtudes toward Africa. 

TransAfrica*s rede in the antiapartheid movement aside, the 
dramatic shift that occurred in U.S. policy toward South Africa 
between 1 984 and 1 986 was due largely to the growing political 
influence of African- Americans. By 1984, the importance, both 
actual and perceived, of the black electorate had increased tre- 
mendously. Between 1972 and 1984, the proportion of black 
members of standing committees of the Democratic National 
Committee increased from 1 1 percent to 18 peroenL More im- 
portant, Jesse Jackson's surprisingly successful 1984 presidential 
campaign made politicians from both major parties keenly sensi- 
tiye to black concerns. In a TransAfrica issue brief devoted to the 
1984 presidential election, the editors observed: "Despite the 
black communit) "s historical and growing interest in Africa and 
the Caribbean, issues relating to these regions have been among 
those least discussed — if they have not been ignored alto- 
gether—during a presidential campaign. ..." Noting their suc- 
cess in sdidting respcmses to questions on policy toward Africa 
from Democratic candidates, the editofs went on to say! **)Bcr- 
haps the growing realization of the strength and centrality of the 
black electorate has been demonstrated by the willingness of the 
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ciurent prendential candidates to break with previous patterns 
of faiKng to address black worid issues."*' 

Between 1984 and 1986, Republican leadt'is — including 
Jack Kemp and Newt Gingrich — who unexpeciedly began to 
back sanctions legislation in the mid- 1 98()s openly acknowledged 
the link between their posture on South Africa and their desire 
to end the Democratic near monopoly of support among blacks. 
Democrats were less open about the political-racial calculations 
bdiind their sudden enthusiasm for sanctions, but that did not 
change the reality. 

The Reverend Leon Sullivan, a black minister and civil 
rights leader from Philadelphia who helped to put the apai iheid 
issue on the U.S. corporate agenda in the 1970s, has recently 
launched anew initiative aimed at increasing African-American 
ties with the continent. In April 199 1 , a delegation of prominent 
African-American leaders headed by SuUivan attended the first 
''African-African American summit" in Abidjan. Its goal was ''to 
propose a plan to assist with the development of Africa, and 
which will include strategies for creating closer cooperation be- 
tween Africans and Atritan Americans, and better American 
and African relations ior support of Africa."^^ This initiative 
differs from previous ones — such as the ANLCA and Trans- 
Africa — in emphasizing economics instead of radai issues. Afri- 
care, a highly regarded black-kd development organization, is 
working on similar initiatives. 

Mobilizing black America to oppose white racism in south- 
ern Africa is much easier than creadng an enduring American 
constituency for black Africa. Black America's large domestic 
agenda limits its abilitv to take on the additional burdens of 
Africa. Moreover, ii is not clear that a consensus exists among 
black leaders on Af rican issues. While there is signiiicant black 
support for increased aid to Af rica, there is no consensus on who 
should receive that aid and for what purposes. 

It is also riot clear that the growing tendency of U.S. politi- 
cians and many establishment institutions, especially some of the 
major foundations, to view African issues as exclusively *1)lack'' 
issues serves either African or African-.Anierican interests. De- 
fining Af rican issues in iliese terms reinforces the view that ilie 
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United States has no natkmal (as opposed to ethnk) interests in 

Africa. This creates a clanger that U.S. policvmaking will be 
reduced to an ad hoc and often merely svmbolic ettort to satisfy 
black constituencies. Other potentially significant constituencies 
Gotild be discoimted in the process, and nonblacks may be dis- 
coura( ;ed from becoming invcrfved with Africa. A danger also 
exists uiat African-Americans ivill gain greater influence over 
policy toward Africa ai ihe cost of broader inclusion in the overall 
foreign polic\ process. Implicitly, the argument that Afrit an- 
Americans have a greater claim on policy toward Africa than 
other people suggests that they have a lesser daim on poliqr 
toward other parts of the world. 

Mfhat is required instead is a strategy that will enhance the 
concern of African-Americans with the continent without fur- 
ther marginalizing either Africa or African-Americans in the 
VJy. foreign policy process. Such a strategy would emphasize the 
imponance of deepening ties between African-Americans and 
Africaj as part of a broader strategy of creating sodety- 
linkages between the United States and Africa, 




ISSUf-QRIENTED CONSTITU£NCI£S 

With the excepdon of the role African-Americans play in the 
debati t over South Africa, the most important influence on U.S. 
policy toward Africa has cxMne from groups that are not inter- 
ested i n the continent perse. These are constituencies concerned 

about I particular issues or causes that happen to involve Africa, 

including human rights, deyelopmeni. women's rights, popula- 
tion, relief, and the enyironment. The strength of such con&utu- 
enciesj is based on several common traits; 

• A commitment to the promotion ot a single, wideh en- 
dorsed i^oal — for example, opposing political repression, 
feeding starving peoples, saving the planet — that can be 
expressed in powerful emotionai terms; 

• A mix of organizations with di\erse political orientations 
and affiliations concerned about the same issue; 
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• A grass-roots base of supporters who regularly attend meet- 
ings, contrHmte funds, write letters, and so on; 

• WeU-organiied natkxiai ofiices itfith effective 1^ 
mation, mediat and lobbying operations and dose working 
relationships with key members of Congress; 

• A sophisticated network of global relationships linking them 
with other private groups and international organizations; 

• The support ot prominent ente rtainment pei x )nalilies wlio 
are willing to serve as spokespersons and participate in high- 
profife fund-niniig and oonsdousness-ndsing events. 

Foreign policy constituencies organized around specitic is- 
sues are a relaiively new phenomenon . Prior to World War 11, the 
groups that were most concerned with foreign policy were moti- 
vated principally by either economic or ethnic interests; the 
groups that formed in the first half of the twentieth century to 
campaign for wotld government were an exception. Of the con- 
stituencies that are now most interested in Africa, the first to 
emerge was the relief community. 

Relief agencies, organized priniarilv bv churches ami immi- 
grant associations, emei ged in response to the ravages of the two 
world wars. Since the lUbUs, this community has broadened 
OHisiderably to include a kaleidoscopic assortment of local and 
national organizations. (See table 5.1.) Many of these belong to 
the American Goundl for Voluntary International Action, more 
commonly known as InterAction* a coalition formed in 1964 to 
serve as a vehicle for cooperation among private voluntary orga- 
nizations and as liaison be tw een these organizations and official 
agencies. Alihoii^rh it is not a lobbv per se. Inter Action has 
become aw important voice in debates concerning relict and 
development. 

The human rights movement began to grow in the 1960s, 
but it did not become a strong domestic political force until the 
mid-1970s.^ Ftmr nuyor national organizations concerned with 
human rights now have significant African programs: Africa 
Watch, Amnesty International, the Lawyers* Committee for Hu- 
man Rights, and the Southern Africa Project of the Lawyers' 
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Table 5.1. Major U.S. Reuef Omganizations 









Number nf 








African 




Dale 


Budget 


Countries 


Organizaium ^ 




(wmm$) 


Served 


Adventist Devdopmeiit and Relief 


195o 


52 


23 


International 








AC* _ 

Atricare 


1971 


IS 


21 


Amencaui rncnds acrvicc oommittec 


lvI7 


19 


•* 

7 


American Red Crow 


flOOl 

leol 


978 




A 

AJDenUdnCS 


« AAA 

1979 


59 


9£k. 

10 


CARE 


194d 


358 


16 


CathoiK Relief Services 


1943 


AAA 

220 


29 


• . • I'll • »— I 

Christian Children s Fund 


1938 


92 


8 


1 I « * f III 

Church World SciAue 


1946 


39 


29 


rood I or the Hungry 


1970 


27 


5 


nciirr ito|6CI 


1944 


10 


8 


Hden Kdler Intematioiial 


1915 


6 


12 


Intematiooal Retcue Committee 


19SS 


25 


2 


I iithf>r;in WfwM 12f>li<>f 




OA 




Mennonite Central Committee 


1920 


26 


17 


National Council of Nesro Women 


1935 


3 


7 


Oxfam 


1970 


11 


15 


Save the Children 


1932 


78 


11 


World Vision 


1950 


143 


26 


YMCA 


1889 


25 


10 


Sowce: ImerAaion, MUmtn Ptifiks (Mew York: 


InterAct 


ioo, Majp 1980). 





Committee for Civil Rights under Law. They have played lead- 
ing roles in congressional debates on Kenya, Liberia, Somalia, 
Sudan. .111(1 /.aire. 

Drs})iU' its long historical roots, the American crn ironnien- 
talriaovement became an important foreign policy constituency 
t^y in the 1980s, and Africa was not an important priority 
except in the area of wikUife preservation.^^ But it is becoming 
more important as Greenpeace, the Audubon Society, and the 
Natural Resources Defense Council, among others, successfully 
lobby Congress to make environmental proiecdon a priorky in 
aid programming. Given the Inxiad membership bases and the 
extensive public education programs of these groups, as they pay 
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more attention to Afrka, they will have a nisyor influence on 
American perceptions d the continent. 

The end of the Cokl War wiD increase the influence of 

issue-oriented constituencies. In the past, their ability to affect 
policy depended on the extent to which their efforts coincided 
with U.S. geopolitical interests. In cases where relief efforts and 
huin.m rights projects were consistent with the policy ot contain- 
ment, the president and Congress supported them. In cases 
where they were not. Washington opposed them. With the ap- 
parent demise of the Soviet threat, this oonstraint has heen 
removed and the ability of rdief ageiKies, human rights ofgai^ 
zations, and environmental groups to influence the U.S. fore^ 
policy agenda has been enhanced. 

In discussing potential constituencies for Africa, it is impor- 
tani not to ignore ihe r(;le of conservative organizations. In the 
1960s and earlv 197()s, the most prominent conservative voices 
on Africa were southerners, niostlv Democrats, in Congress — 
for example. Senator Hai rv fiyrd of Virginia, who identified 
strongly with whites in Rhodesia and South Africa.' ' They led 
the fight for passage of the "Byrd amendment" of 1971, which 
placed the United States in violation of United Nations sanctions 
against Ian Smith's rebeUwus niute minority govenmient in 
southern RlKxlesia. Until the mid>1970is, however, most conser- 
vatives did not pay much attention to Africa. 

Soviet interventions in Angola (1975) and Ethiopia (1977) 
greatly incieased conservative interest in Africa. The principal 
concerns of Senator Bvrd and his allies had heen racial, not 
strategic or ideological. In the late 1970s, opposition to coniinu- 
nism and Soviet adventurism supplanted racism as the chief 
motive behind conservative interest. 1 his shil t had a number of 
effects. It caused conservatives to pay attention to black Africa. It 
forced them to develop policy positions that could not be dis- 
credited as racist. It encouraged them to seek out black African 
allies such as Bishop Abel Muxorewa in Zimbabwe, Jonas Sa- 
vimbi in Angola, and Chief Buthdezi in South Africa. The result 
%vas a conservative stance on Africa (emphasizing strategic and 
ideologkal issues) that had considerably more polilical appeal 
in the United States than the old-style racism of the Byrd 
coalition. 
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In short, while it is probaUy sdll correct that, as Sanford 
Ungar observed in 1978, **<»ily a small nunority of Ameri- 
cans . . . pay careful attention to Africa,*^ the number of those 

who do pay attention is growing, and they are becoming more 

outspoken. Moreover, their ability to influence policy has been 
enhanced by the domestic political changes discussed in Chapter 
6, and it could be enhanced further by the global trends dis- 
cussed in Chapter 9. 
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CHANGING AMERICAN REALITIES 



Most Af ricanists and Afhcan-Aniencaiis strongly believe that 
Africa receives £ar less attention and for fewer resources than it 
deserves because of the fiMreign policy Establishment's inherent 
bias against the continent, a bias that they allege is rooted in 

racism. These charges contain some truth. But the problem is far 
more complex than most Africanists have been willing lo ddinit. 
The foreign policy Establislimeiii's experiences with — and pi e- 
dispositions toward — Africa have changed markedly over the 
past three decades. Moreover, the influence of that Establish- 
ment over Africa policy is neither as great nor as invariably 
negative as Africanists assimie. Congress now piays an important 
and often decisive role; as a resuk, policy toward the continent 
has become a struggle b e tw e en members of Congress allied with 
k adci s ol the various constituencies concerned with Africa and 
ollicials in the executive branch direcdy responsible for African 
issues. 

THE FOREIGN POUCY ESTABUSHMENT 

AND AFRICA 

The elite community that shaped foreign policy throughout 
most of the post-World War II period consisted almost entirely 
of white males widi little experience or interest in Africa.^ Most 

members of this community had a natural affinity — ethnic, cul- 
tural, econonnc — for Europe. Many had had some exposure to 
Asia, Latin America, or the Near East. This state of affairs was 
largelv a consequence of geography and history. In contrast to 
Great Britain, France, and the other European powers, the 
United States never had any African colonies. It never estab- 
lished a substantial presence on the continent; and it never 
developed an Africanist cadre q£ foreign service officers and 
economic agents. Additionally, until the 1960s, Americans gen- 

40 
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erally had few oppcHtunities or reasons to study, much kss travel 
to, Afrka.^ (In 1959, for example, only 4*809 Americans viuted 
South Africa, and that was three times the number that visited 

any other country or territory south of the Sahara.)^ 

Had pre-1960 contacts between the United States and Af- 
rica been different, U.S. opinion leaders might have developed a 
more informed and sympathetic attitude toward the continent. 
Given the history of limited interaction, their indifference is not 
.surprising. It is a mistake, however, to focus on old realities. A 
new foreign pdicy community is emerging that includes many 
individuals with significant knowledge of and experience in Af- 
rica. These individuals are the product of several developments 
that began ni the late 1950s and 1960s: 

• Attracted by the unique opportunity to witness the birth of 
nations, scholars flocked to independent Africa to teach and 

do research; 

• Thousands of idealistic college graduates joined the newly 
created Peace Corps and were sent to Africa; 

• Many young journalists got a taste of Africa for the first dme 
covering the dvil wars in the Belgian Congo and Nigeria; 

• Foreign service officers, aid workers, cultural attaches, and 
intelligence operatives were dispatched to staff embassies in 
the newly independent countries; 

• Black Americans began to seek ways to build cultural links 
between black America and Africa. 

Many of the people who moved into important positions in 

the foreign policy Establishment over the past decade had thus 
been exposed to Africa. Former Secretary of Defense and Na- 
tional Security Adviser Frank Carlucci was posted to Africa 
during his early days in the foreign service; the current presi- 
dent of the Council on Foreign Relations, Peter Tarnoff, began 
his career as a political officer in the U.S. embassy in Lagos, 
Nigeria; the managing editor of the Nm Ymk Tknes, Joseph 
Lelyveki, served two stints as a foreign correspondent in South 
Africa; Joseph Nye, a Harvard professor of intematkmal rda- 
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tiops and former fomgg polky adviser to pmwrimrial candidate 
Mkliad Dukakis, wrote a boi^ on regional integratloa in East 
Africa; and Amaud de Borchegrave, managing editor of the 

Washington Times, worked for many years as a correspondent for 
Newsweek in Af rica. 

I he racial complexion of the foreign polic\ Establishment is 
also changing. Afrkan-Americans are, at long last, starting to 
assume prominent poadons in and out of govemmenL In addi- 
tion to selecting Andrew Young to be the principal repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, Resident Jimmy Gaoter 
appointed several Uacks to key foreign policy posts, induding 
DonaM McHenry, who succeeded Young at the UN, and Goler 
Butcher, w ho headed the Africa bureau of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. More recently, General Colin Powell has 
served as national security adviser and chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and Ambassador £dward Perkins has occupied 
the top professional post (director-gieneral) in the foreign Ser- 
vice. One indicator of the growing role of African-Americans in 
the foreign polky Establishment is the increase in the number of 
black members of the Coundl on Rn-eign Rdations. Throughout 
the 1960s, only 10 blacks were elected to Council membership; 
this I nun be r increased to 47 in the 1970s, and to 97 in the 1980s.* 
African- American emplovment in the Foreign Service has fol- 
lowed a similar pattern. In 1960, the State Department had 
roughly 30 Uack career officers; by 1990 it had 279.^ 

The foreign policy Establishment's understanding of and 
sympathy for Africa has increased as growing numbers of Afri- 
can-Americans and individuab with experience in Africa dimb 
up the rungs of the Establishment ladder. But this does not mean 
it will give greater priority to African issues. A far more impor- 
tant factor in determining whether or not the Establishment 
takes an interest in the continent will be the debate over Amer- 
ica's role in the post-Cold War wwld, (See Chapter 8.) If, as now 
seems possible, most American opinion leaders conclude that 
developments in Africa will not significandy affect our larger 
geopolitical interests, the Establishment's interest in assuming a 
leading role in shaping policy toward the continent will decline 
even further than it has abnesidy. Instead, policy debates will pit 
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seginentt of the foreign policy bureauonxy 

Gongms and a iKMt of domestic consdcuendes CQii^^ 

African iinies. 

THE FOREIGN POUCY BUREAUCRACY AND AFRICA 

Recognizing the difference between the interests of senior ad- 
ministration offidak* and those of the midkvd ofi^^ 
ists and noncaieerists) who have lesponMbilhy for policy totwad 
specific regions and issues is crucial to u nder s t an ding the politi- 
cal processes that deterniiiie U S. policy toward Africa. Senior 
officials can be divided into two groups. Most of those concerned 
w ith foreign policy are drawn from the Lstablishment described 
above. Tiiey are usually generalists who focus on the overall diiec- 
tkm of foreign policy rather than on specific issues and nffom. 
The other important group consists of individiiab such as the 
M^hite House Chief of Staff who are primarily oamaemed with 
domestic politics. They are more mterested m die domestic impll* 
cations of foreign f)olicies than in their substantive nu rits or inicr- 
nati(3nal ttjusequences. Neither of these two groups has a necessary 
or inherent interest in seeing the United States plav an active role 
in Africa. In past administrations, both groups ha\ e usually consid- 
ered problems on the continent to be a distraction.! 

The interests of administration Africanists (officials wfio 
have responsibility for African issues in the various executive 
branch departments) are quite different from those of senior 
administration officials. Their power and status depends on the 
level of U.S. involvement in the continent's ailairs. When the 

* Senior .idmitiistration officials would iiu luclc ihv president, his chief of suff, cabinet 
members (especially the secretary of sute and the secretary of defense), the national 
security adviser, and, in some administratkMis, the princiDal UJS. representative to the 
Uniied Nations. It also includes deputy sedetarieSMld u a d cr i MJ g lMlM . L fef o fflkl di 
who H-ork directiv for these officials — for example. exeniti\e assistants, persona! coun- 
sels, stall assistants, and so on — also usually share the perspective of the senior officials 
$of wbon tlwjr wotk* 

Bowles, a prominent DctTux ratic party leader who served as undersecretary o€ state in 
the Kennedy administration; Adlai Stevenson, a two-time Democratic party presidential 
candidate who served as U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations from 1961 to 1964: 
Cjrrus Vance, who served as i(Baretar> <>i state io the Ctarlcr adaWitniaaB; and, to a 
somewhat kseer cneat, Geoife ShnUt, who senwd m a t amm f oC mmt from lOSS 
to 1969. 
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United States is greatly involved in Africa, they are more power- 
ful and important; when the United States is less invcAved, their 
status diminishes. These officials, especially the assistant secre- 
tary of state for African affairs, regularly advocate expanding 
the official presence of the United States on the continent; and 
they almost always argue that linkages exist between develop- 
ments in Africa and the administration's ability to realize larger 
foreign policy objectives. Conversely, they sekkmi argue that 
American interests would be 9en«d by fimiting or reducing official 
U.S. involvement, or admit that what happens in Africa may be 
geopolitically inconsequential. The predictability of their views on 
such issues is one oi the reasons thai senior officials — ^and the 
foreign policy Establishment more generally — are often skeptical 
fsi aiguments made by government specialists on Africa. 

Officials with regional responsilxlities must work within 
limits set by senior officials. Argutnents that African issues are 
intrinsicalh important to the United States seldom carr\ the day 
on the seventh floor of the State Department or at the White 
House. The most successful Africanists are those who are able to 
persuade their superiors that African issues are important in 
global terms. For example. Assistant Secretary of State Afri- 
can Affairs Richard Moose and other officials concerned with 
Africa in the Carter administration maintained high-level sup- 
port for their southern African initiatives by arguing that those 
efforts would limit opportunities for Soviet expansion in the 
Third World and enhance the credibility of the U.S. commit- 
ment to global human rights, both of which were high adminis- 
tration priorities. Similarly, Asnatant Secretary Chester Crocker 
won approval of his effot to broker a settlement in Namibia 
from Secretary of State Alexander Haig and Piresident Keagan 
b\ ai guing ihai ii ot fereda way to reverse Soviet and Cuban gains 
in the Third World.^ 

In theory, strong domestic constituencies interested in Af- 
rica should provide administration Africanists with political al- 
lies and hence strengthen their bargaining power vis^-vis senior 
administration ofiidals. In practice, however, the relaticmship 
between those in government who deal with African issues and 
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groups outside of government interested in pdicy toward the 
omtiiient is usually strained. 

Close ties with academics, African-Americans, and other 

constituencies outside ot government can he a liability tor mid- 
level officials. Such ties can be construed (or misconstrued) 
within an administration as evidence that an official has been 
**captured" by groups that do not share the administration's 
"broader" perspective on international issues. For example, the 
fact that Donald Easum, who served as assistant secretary of state 
for African affairs in 1973-74, was knoiwn to listen to and 
sympathize with Africanists outside of government hurt his 
standing with Secretarv of State Kissinger. This dilemma exists 
for all niidlcxcl otfu ials concerned with foreign policy issues, but 
it is most severe tor those concerned with Africa because, as 
Chapter 5 documented, the consdtuendes concerned with Africa 
tend to be uniformlv critical of administration policies even Vfbtn 
the administraiion is favoacMy indined toward the continent 

But the fundamental source of tension between administra- 
tion Africanbts and U.S. constituencies concerned with Africa 
derives from the mutual and irreconcilable desire ot l)oih groups 
to control policy. The first prioritv of all officials is to protect and 
enhance their intluence; strengthenmg constituency groups 
serves that interest only so long as the constituencies support the 
policies the officials favor. Similarly, cooperating with officials is 
useful for ccmstitutent groups only so kmg as the officials adopt 
policies the constituencies prefer. When constituencies are weak, 
they are often eager for access and thus willing to foOow the 
bureaucrats* lead. As they grow stronger, they become more 
independent and demanding, thus increasing the chances of 
clashes. The sii ongest constituencies often choose to circinnvent 
the midlevel bureaucracy and deal direcdy with senior adminis- 
tration officials. 

The evolution of relations between black Americans and 
administration Africanists has followed this patftem. In the eaiiy 
1960s, Assistant Secretary of State Soapy Williams and his dep- 
uty, Wayne Fredericks, actively sought to get black leaders in the 
United States to sf>eak out on African issues. Given the weakness 
of that constituency, Williams had no reason to fear that it would 
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turn against him. But its weakness also meant it was not a very 
useful ally. As the Mack constituency interested in Africa has 
become more powerful and active, relations between the State 

Department's Ati icanists And black leaders have become more 
strainrd. In the Carter era, black leaders were often critical of 
administration policy toward southern Africa, even though the 
administration's position on such issues differed only maiginally 
from the views of most black leaders. During the Reagan era. 
Assistant Searetary Crocker frequently clashed with members of 
the Congressional Black Caucus and other black oiganizations, 
especially over policy toward southern Africa. His successor — 
Herman Cohen — has reduced tensions, largely because he 
seems to have recognized political reality and deliberately 
avoided taking public positions that would antagonize important 
black congressionai leaders. 

Similar tensions exist between administration Afhcanists 
and the academic community. The Department of State's Bu- 
reau €€ African Aflairs and the various branches of the intel- 
ligence community frequently hold conferences and hire 
academic consultants with the ostensible obfective of soliciting 
expert advice. These exercises seldom, if e\ er. have an impact on 
ottic ial thinking. Except for occasional and brief ceremonial 
appeal ances, senior officials almost never participate. In fact, 
the agenda and speakers are almost always organized in a way 
that ensures that administration assumptions and policies are 
not subjected to effective challenges. Often the main purpose of 
these ineetings is to defuse potential critics or enhaiioe the pres- 
to of those responsible for arranging the exchanges.* Mobile the 
contacts that grow out of these exercises may benefit indlviduai 
analysis and academics, they rarely affect policy. 

Admmistration Africanists almost always resist attempts by 

* A clear exampk ot the way this process wotRs is the Detense intelligence Agency's 
ongoing effioit to oottit the AfririiMit andrmic oommunky. When this effort von con- 
ceivcd IP the earfy I9&k» the DIA% Aftici watifm we n, y nu dl y pn rcehicd tiidiin the 

foreij^ poHcv communkyitBMfe conservative and less expert than their counterparts in 
the Central Inieliigenoe A^eiiqf and the Department of State s Bureau of Intelligence 
aiMi Nuearcn. AiuKMnn uie imeu oi i jc c iw e of inc uut outfca cn enan vm vo naprawe 

the agen("\'s African analMical ( apahilities. an equally (if not more) important unstated 
objective was to boost DlA's reputation vi»-4-vis other parts of the o^fidai Africanist 
community. 
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Other groups outside of the executive branch to play a greater 
role in the policymaking process; senior officials, however, often 
accommodate such groups, provided they can do so in a way that 

does not limit their freedom to deal with issues they regard as 
more important. For senior oificials who have no personal inter- 
est in maintaining control over policy toward Africa, the stakes 
are seldom worth the risk of domestic battles, in fact, they often 
undercut their own Africanists at the first sign of political trour 
ble. This process was at work in 1985-86 when the Reagan 
administration laigely abandoned Assistant Secretary of State 
Crocker and his strategy of constructive engagement when he 
came under attack from both conservatives and liberals. 

Recognizing the dif ference between the interests of senior 
officials and official Africanists helps to explain a seeming con- 
tradiction in the Bush administration's policies toward southern 
Africa. On the issue of sanctions against South Africa, the Bush 
administration resisted calls to lift sanctioiis (as a reward to 
President F. W. de Klerk for the steps he has taken to end 
apartheid) for much longer than most analysts expected. The 
administration also continued to provide covert arms and assis- 
tance to Jonas Savimbi and UNITA far longer than most analysts 
expected. In both cases, the administration adopted the course 
of action that would least antagonize (x>wert ul domestic constitu- 
encies. On the apartheid issue, the pro-sanctions constituency 
was far more potent than the anti-sanctions constituency. On the 
Angolan issue, the pro^vimbi constituenqr was far more po- 
tent than the and-Savimbi constituency. On both issues, the 
Africa bureau of the State Department pie fe ried a different tilt. 

During the administration's internal debates. Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Cohen ai t^ued that the United States should offer 
President de Klerk some tangible rewards for his ettorts. At the 
same time, Cohen (like his predecessor) is believed to be more 
willing than his su]:>eriors to twist Savimbi's arm to achieve a 
settlement in Angola. In both cases, the assistant secretaries* 
personal interests differ from the political interests of senior 
administration officials. President Bush will not receive any sig- 
nificant domestic political dividends from lifting sanctions. Nor 
has his administration suffered because it lagged beliind other 
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industrial powers in doing so. In contrast, lifting sancticms may 
boost Assistant Secretary Cohen's standing with Pretoria and 

allow him to get more closely involved in the transformation that 
is underway in South Africa. Similarly, with Cuba and the Soviet 
Union already on their way out of southern Africa, President 
Bush will derive few benefits from the negotiated setdement in 
Angola, espedally if it does not put SaWmbi into power. But his 
assistant secretary's personal reputation and influencse in Africa 
has been somewhat enhanced the s^pnecment that was signed 
in Lisbon in June 1991. 

Over the past decade, the growing assertiveness of the U.S. 
Congress has increased the potential importance of bureaucratic 
tension between senior officials and official Africanists. When 
Congress and important domestic constituencies ignore Africa, 
senior officials have little reason to question or limit the preroga- 
tives of their Africanist deputies. As Congress and others begin 
to pay greater attention to Africa, those officials have to worry 
more about their deputies' actions becoming a pdidcal liability. 

THE INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF CONGRESS 

The growing rok of Congress in foreign policymaking has had a 
tremendous impact on U.S. policy toward Africa. Throughout 
the 1960s, Congress showed little interest in Africa. Writing in 
1976, Anthony Lake observed that "American policy toward 
southern Africa consists, and wiU continue to consist, far more of 
actions and statements decided by the executive branch without 
lornial reference to the legislature. " Even as Lake was writing, 
however, this situation was changing. 

In the 1970s, Congress became more interested in Africa, 
but in an episodic and inconsistent way. On some issues— espe- 
cially UN sanctions a^punst a rebellious white government in 
southern Rhodesia — conservatives, mostly Southern democrats 
such as Senator Byrd of Viiginia, played a decisive role. On other 
issues — especially those involving development assistance policy 
and intervention in the Angolan civil war — liberals challenged 
administration policy. In almost all cases. Congress reacted to 
presidential moves. Instead of putting issues on the agenda or 
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developing new initiatives, congressroen concentrated on Uodk- 
ing or lindting executive branch action on issues that were al- 
ready on the agenda. 

In the 1980s, Congress began to take the lead in shaping 
policy toward a number of African issues. More and more, it 
began to set the agenda and dictate strategies. Three develop- 
ments— Che emergence of a new breed of congressional activists, 
the expansion of the instituti(Hiai resources of the U.$. Congress, 
and a revolution in media coverage of foreign affairs^-set the 
stage for this change. 

The rise of foreign policy activism in Congress occurred in 
the earlv 1970s. The Vietnam war shattered the old bipartisan 
consensus that had generally observed the foreign policv Estab- 
lishment's rule that "pohtics should stop at the water's edge."^ 
Then the Watergate scandal led to the election in 1 974 o£aL large 
dass of young pcHky "entrepreneurs," mostiy liberal Democrats, 
willing — in feet, eager — to diallenge the prerogatives <^both die 
president and their congressicMial elders." Stephen Solarz, a 
brash, ambitious, bright, and energetic congressman from New 
York Cit\ . who in 1979 became chairman of the Africa subcom- 
mittee of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, typified this 
new wave. Specializing in foreign policy issues became an ac- 
cepted way for junicK' representatives to capture media time and 
puUic attention. 

The first wave of congressional foreign policy activists were 
generally liberal. By the late 1970s, however, and especially after 
the so-called Reagan revolution of the early 1980s, conservative 
activists such as Newt Gingrich also gained visibility and intlu- 
ence. They banded together to form their own cliques in Con- 
gress, such as the "conservative opportunity society." One of the 
conservauves' priorities was to institutionalize the Reagan doc- 
trine, which called for miUtary assistance to guerrilla movements 
fighting s^;ainst pro-Soviet regimes in the Third Woiid. 

An increase in the numbers and influence of Mack congres- 
sional representatives paralleled the rise of congressional activ- 
ism. As table 6. 1 shows, their numbers rose slowly but steadily in 
the 1970s and 1980s. Just as important, as individual black 
members gained seniority, they were able to accumulate consid- 
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erable power and iimrifiitinnal douL By the late IdSOs, for exam- 
ple , Con gressman Williani Gray of Pennsylvania had become one 

ot the most influential Democraiie jjai i\ leaders on Capitol Hill. 

This development proved especially signit'icam for U.S. pol- 
icy toward Africa. In 1969, Congressman Charles Diggs became 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee's Africa Sub- 
oommittee. At first Diggs worked largely on his own to pressure 
and cayole the Nixon administration on African issues. As the 
number of Uack representatives in Congress increased and the 
Congressional Black Caucus (formed in 1970) began to focus 
more and more on ican issues. Diggs gained allies. By the late 
197()s, the caucus had become a dominant force in congressional 
debates o\er Africa. 

Two institutional developments further enhanced the abil- 
ity of congre s sional activists to interject themselves into the for- 
eign pdicymaking process. The first, and possibly more 
important, was the growth of congressional staffo. Between 1957 
and 1976, the number of staff employees in the House of Repre- 
sentatives increased from 2,441 to 6,939, while the number of 
staff emplovees in the Senate increased from 1,115 to 3,251. 
Informal groupings of members of Congress organized around 
common bonds and interests or specific issues also proliferated. 
These groups, usually calling themselves ca u cuses or task forces, 
had a variety of objectives — ^firom educating members to coor- 
dinating legbbuive stralegks. Amoi^ the groups that have had a 
direct impact on U.S. policy toward Africa are the Congressional 
Black Caucus, the Congressional Human Rig^ Caucus, the 
Congressional Ad Hoc Monitoring Group on Southern Africa, 
and the Angolan I ask Force. 



Ta&ll 6.1. BLAiQK. Members of Congress 

1970 1971 1973 1975 1977 1981 1983 1985 1987 1991 

10 14 16 18 17 18 21 20 23 25 



Source: Congressioaal Black Caucus. 
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A final factor influencing congressional involveiiient in Af- 
rican issues was the emergence, as media guru Marshall 

McLuhan pi cdicied. oi a tijlobal commuiiicaiions village. When 
starving Biafran babies, victims of the Nigerian civil war, ap- 
peared on our leievi&ion sets in the late 1960s, the American 
public fcMT the first time began to witness the human side of 
Africa's crises. Roger Morris, former White House staff assutani 
for Africa, provided a graphic example of the impact of this 
development on presidential actions when he reported how Lyn- 
don Johnson, havuig seen a television repoi t on the Biafran 
famine in 1967, crudely instructed State Department officials to 
send relief in order to "get those nigger babies off my TV set." '° 

Over the past two decades, thane have been many **Biaf- 
ras" — extensively covered human tragedies in Africa. Their in- 
creased visibility is due partly to the media's increased ability to 
c()\ci such si(H ies and partly to the emergence of a network of 
relief organizations working to get such stories publicized. 
Greater media coverage has made the American public more 
sensidve to African crises. And asa result. Congress — the kNranch 
€i government quickest to react to public concerns— lias put 
more African humanitarian issues on the foreign policy agenda. 

The media revolution has also enhanced the influence of 
congressional activists. Between 1960 and H)7(), tor example, the 
number ot reporters accredited to Congress increased by 175 
percent. The creation of news shows featuring guest inter- 
views, such as the MaeNeU-Lekrer NemsHour and ARC'S Nigki- 
Une, expanded the opportunities for articulate, informed mem- 
bers of Congress to publicize their views. Gable television has 
fuithtr increased exposure, especially with C-SPAN's live 
bi()ad( asts of important hearings and lloor debates. .\ study 
show nig that members elected in 1978 were three times more 
likely to use the congressional recording studio than members 
elected in 1958 demonstrated the growing media consciousness 
of newer members of Congress.^* 

Congressional activism coupled with a broader public om- 
stituency have had a significant impact on polky toward Africa. 
Among recent developments are: 
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• An extensive U.S. relief effort in the Horn of Africa that 
is dosely moottoted bf the House Select Committee on 

Hunger; 

• A series of sanctions, induding the Comprehensive Anti- 
AfMutheid Act of 1986» to pressure the South African gov- 
ernment to end apsurtheid; 

• Legislation and other aciioii — beginning with the 1985 re- 
peal of the Clark amendment, whidi had barred aid to 
Angolan groups — to promote covert military assistance to 
UNITA rebels; 

• Limits on assimancr to African countries because of persis- 
tent patterns of human rights abuse; 

• Requirements that U*S. aid promote the role oi women in 
development, environmental protection, and pt^ular par- 
tiapation in government elections. 

The growing rule ol Congress in foreign policy increases the 
ability of domestic constituencies concerned with Africa to influ- 
ence policy. Members of Congress can derive significant political 
benefits (and campaign contributions) from associating them- 
sehcs widi powerful constituencies and by rhampioning attrac- 
tive causes sudi as humanitarian rdief , human rights, and 
environmental protection. This domestic political reality gives 
rep r es en tatives of these constituencies far better access to Con- 
gress than they can ever hope to have to the foreign pohcy 
bureaiK l arv. 

Bui ihcrc is a poiciuial downside to coni^ressional activism. 
While members of (^onm ess have a clear interest in appearing to 
be on the "right" side ot an issue, it usually does not make much 
difference to them whether or not their actions produce real 
results. As long as they are on record as opposing apartheid, 
hunger, and dictatorship, few need to worry that apartheid, 
himger, and dictatorships persist. Ear these reasmis. Congress b 
often long on symbolism and short on substance. 

The dangers inherent in this situation are evident in the 
current debate surrounding U.S. foreign assistance levels.'^ In 
1990, the Congressional Black Caucus succeeded ui raising the 
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kwd of aid to Afika from $560 millkm to 

is a good chance diat they will increase diat total to $1 billioii. 

This success is widely perceived as a significant victory for Africa. 

But there is little reason to believe that more aid will substantiallv 
improve economic and political conditions on the continent. In 
fact, more oi the same kiads of assistance that have been pro- 
vided in the past may do more harm than good. (See Chapter 
10.) 

If congressional acdvism is to produce lasting benefits for 
Africa and the United States, two steps must be taken. First, a 

strategy must be developed to inform and direct that activism; 

and second, U.S. domestic constituencies must require their 
elected officials to produce results, not just rhetoric and votes. 
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CHANGING INTERNATIONAL 
REALITIES 

U.S. policN toward Africa in the 199()s and beyond will be shaped 
bv the nature of the post-Cold War international system and the 
role the United States ultimately assumes in that system. Ameri- 
can perceptions of the global significance of events in Africa have 
largely deceimined the extent of Washingtoa's interest in the 
oondnent— and hence Us desire and willingness to be involved 
there. And they are Hlcely to oontiniie to do so. Moreover, the 
standing of the United States in the international system— hour 
much and what kinds of pow e r it possesses in re fa tion to other 
glol).il powers — will si^ nit icaiidy affect its abilitv to pl.i\ a roie. 
Lach of these points requires more deuiied exammaiion. 

TH£ GLOBAL NATURE OF AMERICAN INTEREST 
IN AFRICA 

( f lobal considerations carry more weight in the formulation of U.S. 
pobcy toward Africa than toward other continents, countries, or 
regions where the United States has greater intrinsic interests. It is 
a safe bet that senior ofikaab in Wuhington win continue to believe 
that under almn«f any nmi m***"*^i die United States has critical 
inteiests m Canada, Mexico, Japan, Great Britain, Germany, and 
Fiancf. and in regions such as Western Eiiiojx?. northeast Asia, 
anrl i he Persian Ciulf. That is not true for any sub-Saharan African 
country or region.* 

* The oakf Goumry in sub-Saharan Africa ti^re the United States has substantial 

hi1ater,i! interests is South \fri< American interests in Sfxith Africa derive, first, from 
tlu >iiting lies liial have licveiopcd between sigitiiKaiit seitors of Antentan society 
(es(>e( lally \imt wrtrl) ) and SoMB African sodetysnd. second, from the fact that it is the 
onh Alri< ;in roiintrv with the potential to become a si^nifKant industrial power in the 
earlv decades of the twenty-first century, tven in 5outh Athca, however, global consid- 
cn— W W ne VMf to be andi more i —p or m w than bHMenJ ones in determining howr 
much aifrntinn it will receive from senior officials For example, the end of theCoId War 
stgnilkaniiy reduced Washmgton's anxiety about and hence interest in developments 
dwfe The (teM SIM liwliw iBIMf^ 
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With the cdlapse oi the Soviet challenge in Africa, contain- 
ing conununtsm no longer provides pohcymaken with a frame- 
work for dedding which African events are important. The 

future of U.S. p)olicv toward .\trica w ill l)e intluenced decisively 
by whatever framework replaces containment. 

In the brief period since the dawn of the post-Cold War era, 
five alternatives have received the most attention. 

''CmUnUing Thkd World Instability" 

U.S. defense planners were quick to realize the challenge to their 
institutional interests posed the decreasing nKence of contain* 
inent As a resdt, thqr have spent oxisiderable tune elaborating a 
new rationale for VJS. involvement in the Thinl Worid. In eariy 

1990, Secretary of Defense Richard Cheney, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff General Colin Powell, and the heads of all branches 
of the armed services echoed each other in congressional testimony 
defending the Pentagon's 1991 budget rec|nests. Their common 
theme \s as that the end ot the Cold War will increase instability in 
the Third World, which could, in turn, threaten U.S. global inter- 
ests. During one hearing. General Powell declared that ""In this 
period of remarkable worid diange and its attendant instability, it is 
important that we and our allies continue to provide an overarch- 
ing framework of staHfity."' Aiguing against cuts in the U.S. secu- 
rity assistance program. Secretary Cheney testified in February 
1990 that "Even if Soviet-sponsored threats to our friends in [the 
Middle Fast] and other [regionsj diminish, our friends and allies 
will continue to face the prospect ol regional, ethnic, and eco- 
nomic conflict. Security assistance will be all the more necessary 
to help them in the face of overt aggression orin their attempts to 
cope with kyw intensity conflicL"^ One year later, he testified: 

The gulf crins has ilhistnited once again diat these regioiial ernes 
andoonflicisare likeK t<> it ise or to escalate unpredictably and on 

verv short notice. I his will require that we Ik- able to respond if 
necessary, very rapidly, often verv far from home and as^insi 
hostile forces that are increasingly well-armed with con\enuonai 
and imoonvemional capabilities? 



African coimiriei CTcprriaHy Angola and N%eri»— but they are not substantial when 
compared widi VS. mt em tt in odwr ooontries around the noiid. (See t^ies 9.2 and 

10.1.) 
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So iar, this coooera about Third World iiwtabihty has not 
caused senim' admtnistratiofi officials to focus much attention on 
Africa. In fact, neither Secretary Cheney nor General Fcnwell 

normally mentions Africa in speeches or congressional testi- 
mony. Nor has the Bush administi ation expressed much <ihn m 
alM)ut threats to U.S. interests arising truin the contlicts in Ethio- 
pia, Liberia, Mozambique, Rwanda, Somalia, and Sudan. Over 
time, however, it is inevitable that American officiab and interest 
groups that have an interest in an expanded U ^ presence on the 
continent (and those African politkal and military leaden who 
haw depended on aid for their sunrival) win attempt to use 
the specter of instability to rationalize hitervention. f n this re- 
gard, it is important tn note that the U.S. nuliiar\ lias alre.idv 
begun to expand its special operations capahilities for .Africa. In 
fact, there are plans to activate a Special Forces Group that will be 
oriented U)ward the continenL^ 

^'Collective Security" 

A rdated theme that could justify a global American military 
presence in the post-Gold War era is collecti v e security. Support 

for collective securitv derives from a belief that America's refusal 
to join the League of Nations and its lailui e to respond when 
Germany, Italv, and Japan first launched attacks against weak 
States in the 1930s led to World War II. Throughout the Coki 
War, coUecUve security was often invoked to justify U.S. actions 
that were motivated prindpaUy by the U.S. commitment to con- 
tainment With the end of the Gold Wu; some c^pinion leaders 
argue that the United States should make collective security a 
cardinal principle of American foreign policy. 

Duriiii^ the Persian Gulf crisis. IVesident Bush strongly en- 
dorsed this \ ie\v. "We're in the (»ult, " he dec hired in No\ ember 
lyyu, "because the world must not and cannot reward aggression."* 
In a speech to the UN General Assembly , the president explained 
that ''not since 1945 have ^ seen the real possibility of usii^ die 
United Natkms as it was designed— «s a center for intematkmal 
ooDeclivc security."* A j^obal oommibnent to guarantee collective 
security would impose a special burden on the Uniled Slates be- 
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cause, in Rneskknt Bush's words, '^e are die only nation on dus 
eardi diat could assemble die forces of peace."' 

Many commentators have questioned the sincerity of the 
administration's commitment to the principle of collective secu- 
rity. But even if it is genuine, there are good reasons lo doubt 
that Africa vnll be affected. Few if any of the continent's recent 
wars have hdvohed dasncal cases of suppression where one state 
invades another. Rather, they are mostly civil wars, where exter- 
nal intervention usually consists of indirect and often un- 
acknowledged aid to one of the warring parties. In addition, 
there are no African Iraqs — that is, strong regional military 
powers poised to invade neighboring states. £ven Libya, which 
was percetved in such terms by the Reagan administraticm, no 
longer dtes much fiear in Washington. 



"Promoiktg Demceracy' 



A theme that is likeh to aitect U.S. policy toward Atrica is 
''pnmiOBng democracy." in February 1990, Secretary of State 
James Baker testified before Congress that **our first and pre- 
eminent! challenge is consolidating democracy.** The secretary 

reiterated this position during the Julv 1990 Economic Summit 
in Houston when he declared that "the summit partners share 
the imperative of our time: to help promote and to help secure 
democn cy around the worki."^ 

Sup port for placing spread-of-democracy initiatives at the 
top of til e U.S. foreign policy agenda increased markedly during 
the 1980s. President Rieagan initially em b race d this theme as a 
means of winning support for anti-Communisi guerrillas in 
Afghanistan and Nicaragua. But it quicklv gained a momentum 
of its own, appealing especially to neoconservaiives. For exam- 
ple, columnist Ben Wattenberg, one of the most outs]X)ken advo- 
cates of a campaign to export American-style democracy, 
dedarea in Maofch 1989: **It is time for a new bumper 
sticker. J . . Americans have a missionary streak, and democracy 
is our mission. The new sticker should read 'pro-democracy.' 
Six months later, he wrote: 'The Cold War is probably ending. 
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Let's not only end it, but win it Play o%n8e, America. Extend 
democracy."" 

Promoting democracy has been a recurring theme of Aiiicr- 
ican diplomacy at least since the days of Woodrow Wilson. What 
makes the current era ditferent is that a growing segment of the 
foreign policy Establishment believes both that the global tri- 
umph of liberal democratic ideals is now inevitable'^ and that the 
United States has the power and freedom to make the promotion 
of democncy its first priority.*^ The number of American opin- 
ion leaders who believe that promoting democracy is a **very 
important" foreign policy goal is growing. According to one 
survey, the percentage who hold this belief has risen steadiK 
from 7 percent in 1976, to lU percent in 1980 and 18 percent in 
1984, to 24 percent in 1988.'^ A 1990 survey found that 
26 percent of American leaders (and 28 percent of the public) 
felt it was very important that the United States help "to bring a 
democratic form of government to other natkms.**^ This is not 
yet a large and committed constituency, but the foreign policy 
bureaucracy has already begun to expknt political interest in 
promoting democracy. In December 1990, the U.S. Agencv for 
International Development (AID) announced "T he Democracy 
Initiative, " a program "to help promote and consolidate democ- 
racy as the legitimate organizing principle for political systems 
throughout the world." 

In the few public speeches he has given since taking office, 
the Bush administration's chief Africanist, Assistant Secretary of 
State Cohen, has emphasized the need to encourage democracy 
in Africa. In November 1990, he declared that "the United States 
is heartened by the democratic trend in Africa," and announced 
that "we intend to pay special aiieniion to Africa's democracies 
and to countries that are actively engaged in the democratization 
process."'^ Both AID and the State Department's Africa bureau 
will use the need to encourage democratization as a rationale for 
maintaining aid levels and expanding their presence on the 
continenL* For example, in hb November 1990 speech, Cc^en 

* AID has embraced the democracy theme in a much more thoufliitful, deliberate, and 
(jp my judgmeat) wTf. If aMnmcT than the State Department'i AukM bureau. See U^. 
Agencv for Intrrmdoaal DevefapOMeiit. 71* ikmocmy tmUmtkm (WMiingion, D.C, 

December 1990). 
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Spoke of *'cxpbring the possibility of obtaining new types of 
funding which we could use to help those countries whidi are 

pursuing the interlinked and niuiually reinf orcing goals of polit- 
ical liberalization and market-oriented economic reform.**'* 

Unfortunately, America's enthusiasm tor promoting de- 
mocracy can be manipulated easily so as to rationalize the main- 
tenance of ties with a variety of unsavory African leaders. An 
illustration of this was seen in an October 1990 speech in Wash- 
ington by Angolan guerrilla leader Jonas Sawimfai. **I can tell you 
today," he informed his audience, 

Americans have no further reason for cvnicism about the possi- 
bilities for democracy in Africa. The verdict has been rendered in 
the nianv experiments in government that have been tried in 
Alrica. Most people in Af rica, includmg diose of us in UNiTA, 
have learned a great deal about the dbpectioo in which we abould 
talw our countries. We kmrn that pohtkad devdopi^^ 
cide with economic development. So I don't ask you tO support 
UN IT.'\ as a political part\ . \n\\ i aiher to supp»rt anrl enrotiratre, as 
vou h:i\e done in Eastern Lurope, Latin Auu iKa and Asia, a 
poliiical process which will culminate in a democratic Angola.' ' 

It is instructive that Savimbi, whose well-paid Washington 
publicists have kept a close watch over the changing American 

mood, sj)<)kc A\ length about dcniocracv while makinja^ almost no 
mention ot the theme he einphasi/ed most tre(|uenll\ in snnilar 
speeches delivered in the i980s — the dangers and evils oi the 
Soviet presence in Angola. 

"North-South Interdependence 

Among American liberals, there is considerable support for the 
idea that U.S. foreign policy should relleci the growing mierde- 
pendence between the welfare of the I hird World and the 
welfare of advanced industrial countries, for example, the writer 
Richard Eamet has argued that 

the I'nited States is organically connected to societies across the 
planet which are in a position to export considerable misery to our 

shores The effects of the uroridwide boooi in the naroocks 

industry, the spread of ogBOne*depletiiig agriculture, and the pub* 

li( health crises in distant, poor countries cannot be kept from 
American shores by miliiary means or, it seems, by any other — 
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Older ivitliiii thoae countries.** 

Other analysts, suchasJohaSeweliof the Overseas Develop- 
ment Council, emphanae the potentially positive link between 
economic growth in devebping countries and the revitaUzation 
of the U^. economy. In Sewell's words* **Su8tained and rapid 

economic growth in the I hiid World, pai ticuhu h in the middle- 
income developiniT (ouniries. is now ot direct iinpoi lance to the 
United States because it could be a kev element m making signiii- 
cant progress toward reducing the U.S. trade deficit without 
inducing a global rec es si on .'^' 

In addition to such practical interests, advocates of in- 
creased aid to Africa argue that fwe have a moral responsihilhy to 
address the problems of developing countries. This view was 
clearly reflected in the 1986 refX)rt of the Committee on African 
Development Strategies that was jointly sponsored by the Coiui- 
dl on Foreign Relations and the Overseas Development Council. 
The Committer's Xompact for African Development** declared 
'*As a political, economic and technological world power, and as 
a nation with a history of deep commitments to helping those 
who help liicmselves, the United States has a unujue potential 
and I esponsibility to work with the people and governments oi 
Africa."" 

.^milar themes have been used to defend U.S. development 
assistance to Africa since the late 1950s. But it is not dear that 
they have a strong public appeaL Sonie studies indicate consider- 
able support for assisting developing ooimtries, but others are 

more ambivalent. For example, the Chicago Cound! on Foreign 
Relations recently tonnd that 4 1 perc ent of the American public 
and 42 percent of American 'leaders " believed that "helping to 
improve the standard of hving oi less developed nations" was a 
"Very important" fordgn policy goal.^ But the same survey also 
showed that only 23 percent of the public, as opposed to 
54 percent of the leaders, were in favor of increased eoonomk 
aid to the underdeveloped nations of Africa and Asia.** More- 
over, one factor iliat accounts for public ambi^aleIK e about for- 
eign assistance is the widespread perception that aid monies are 
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misused by foreign governments and wasted by the VJS, 
bureaucracy.^ 

**Noninterventwn and NeoisoUuion** 

A growing number ot foreign polk\ analysts reject all four of the 
preceding rationales for continued involvement and interven- 
tion in the Third Workl. Instead, they atgue that the United 
States should abandon its post-World War II mtemadcmalist 
policies in fa¥or of a much 1^ interventionist strategy. For exam- 
ple, conservative columnist Fsitrick Buchanan advocates a policy 
of "enlightened nationalism," a term borrowed from Walter 
Lippniann. He urges Americans to 'look . . . with a cold eye on 
the internationalist set, [who are] never at a loss for new ideas to 
divert I'.S. wealth and power into crusades and causes ha\ ing 
little or nothnig to do with the true national interest of the 
United States.' Buchanan is not akme in calling for an end to 
global interventionism. 

A growing schod of so<al]ed neo-Realists oppose U.S. in- 
tervention in the Third World. Following the of Gecnrge 
Kennan, Lippmann, and leading academic ''realists*' of the post- 
war era such as Hans Morgenthau and Kenneth Waltz, these 
analysts argue that U.S. interests in most ol the Third World are 
neither substantial nor threatened. They question Washington's 
need to worry about instability and aggression in Africa and 
doubt the abihty of the United States to promote democracy. In 
one of the clearest statements of this position. Professor Stephen 
Van Evera has recommended that 

the United States should cease intervening to "protect national 
security" or to "bolster Third World democracy," since the results 
of intervention seldom serve either purpose. And the LUiced 
States should never use fnrre on a large scale in the Third World, 
Ixrause ihe I'.S. has no I hiicl World inte?est that caa justify 
paying large costs or taking large numbers ot lives.^' 

It is possible that the foreign policy Establiihment will not 
unite around any of these themes. The fKirld may be too com- 
plex, threats to U.S. interests too diffuse, and American politics 

too fragmented for the creation of a new consensus. Without a 
unifying theme, U.S. policy toward Africa could become the 
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focus of an imente and unending struggle among competing 
camps in the foreign policy community, each seeking to impose 

its own global agenda on the continent. This could create the 
worst ot all possible situations: an incoherent mix ol inaction, 
haphazard involvement, and quixotic intervention that neither 
serves American interests nor benefits the continent. 

THiL CHANGING NATURE OF U.S. GLOBAL POWER 

The ability of the United States to influence developments in 
Africa has always derived from its power and standing in the 
international system. The difference between I'.S. influence in 
Africa and its iniluence in Latin America illustrates the ix)int: 
the United States was a superpower in the Western Hemisphere 
kmg before it became a global fuperpOMer, and it is likety to 
remain a s up e rp ower in this hemispher e ew m ifit loses its global 
status. The reasons are obvious. First, the onuitry's physical 
presence in North America means that its shadow wiH be cast 
across the hemisphere auioiiiaiically and effortlessly. In tact, tlic 
I'niiccl Stales cannot choose not to affect its neighbors — eco- 
nomically, polilicallv. and ciilluralK. Second, the status of the 
United States in the region is based, primarily, on the discrep- 
ancy b etw e en U.S. power and tlie power of otlier stales in the 
hemispliere. A dedine in U.S. power vis-it-vis other global 
powers would not necessarily change the heinispheric bahmce of 
power. Neither of these conditions applies in Africa. 

The United States is not an immediate and constant iorce in 
Africa, as it is in the Americas. Europe and the Middle East are 
much more a part of the African landscape than is the United 
States. Americans can (and more often than not do) choose not 
to get invohred in Africa. U.S. influence, therefore, derives more 
from its power relative to other global powers (for examj^, 
China, Fkanoe, Great Britain, Japan, and the Soviet Union) than 
from the overwhelming discrepancy betwe en U.S. capabilities 
and those of African states. If the relative power of the United 
States declines, U.S. intliience in Africa will decline. For these 
reasons, the ongoing debate over "the decline" of American 
power matters greaUy to Africa. 
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Over the past three decades, Americans concerned about dismal 
economic conditions in Africa have often called for an African 
equivalent of the Marshall Plan — the massive U.S. economic aid 
program that was created in the late 1940» to help rebuikl 
Western Europe. It would be a mistake, however, to expect such 
appeals to ever be answered. The United States could do a lot 
more to help Africans than it is currently doing. But treating a 
comprehensive American aid package as the solution to Africa's 
problems makes no sense. Even at the height of its global eco- 
nomic dominance, the United States did not possess the knowl- 
edge, resources, or wiU necessary to deliver such a package. 
Today its capabilities are even more limited. 

By the late 1960s, the relative economic power of the United 
States had declined substantially.^ In the years immediately fol- 
lowing World War II. the United States accounted for roiighlv 
one- third to two-fifths of the total global product; by the 
mid- 1960s, it accounted for slightly less than one-quarter. As 
Joseph Nye has ai^ed, much oi this dedine was an inevitable 
result of the fading of ''the Work! War Two effect*^ But he is 
wrong to suggest that because this decline was to be expected, it 
has not caused a fundamental change in the ability of the United 
States to exercise global leadership. In earlv 1990, Senator David 
Boren, chairman of the Select Committee on intelligence, ex- 
(Gained, "Econonucally, the allies no longer need the U.S. the 
way they did in 1950, when we had two-thirds of the world's 
assets and nine of the ten hugest banks in the workL''' After 
observing the July 1990 economic summit in Houston, journalist 
R. W. Apple wrote: "Once upon a time, the United States was 
able, within the bounds of good sense and good taste, to get what 
it wanted at the annual meetings of the seven strongest industrial 
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natkxis. At this week's meeting . . . that was manifiestly no longer 
true. It wfll probably not be true again any time soon."* 

The fact is that the United States was never t he pi ecloininaiu 
economic torce in Africa. Throughout the early postwar era. for 
example, the United States seldom accounted for more than 10 
percent of total trade with Africa, in contrast, Europe accounted 
ior well over half of Africa's trade with the world. (See table 8. 1 .) 

Aid figures pro\ide another, and for Africa even more telling, 
indicator die declining cqiionik powCT United States. 
Once among the most generous aid donors, the United States now 
contributes a smaller proportion of gross national product (GNP) 
to overseas developnient assistance (ODA) than any other major 
economic power. (See table 8.2.) .\s a result, the U.S. share of total 
world ODA has shrimk considerably. (See table 8.3.) 



Table 8.1. U.S. Share of Vftaoj) TIude wtth Afuca. 19S8- 1970 

(Fercent of World lotal) 

1938 1948 I960 1970 1980 1985 1988 

U.S. Exports to 9 18 10 11 9 10 7 

.Africa 

U.S. Imparts fram 4 7 7 10 27 19 18 
Africa 



Source: Imernauonai Monetary Fund,IMnKlion ^ Trade (Washington D.C: liucrnauuual 

Table 8.2. ODA as FtRctN iaoe of GNP 

1965 1975 1985 1988-1989 



l.S. 0.58 0.27 0.24 0.18 

japan 0.27 0.23 0.29 0.32 

Germany 0.40 0.40 0,47 0.40 

France 0.76 Om 0.78 0.75 

Itily 0.10 0.11 0.26 0.40 

U.K. 0.47 0JS9 OM 0.S2 



Sourae: Dc\ clofMBeai A j M iinu, Cuwww i Uffc. Diuib pm nl Ca i if ii y j lM i (Mk OECP, wiam 
yean). 
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Table 8.3. Sh.are of World ODA 

1970-1971 1975-1976 1980-1981 1988-1989 

U.S. 25% 17% 16% 16% 

Europe 34% 28% 31% 40% 

Japan 9% 7% 11% 17% 



Source: Doelopment Assistance Committee. Dn>elopmmt Cooperation (Paris: OECD, var- 
ious years). 



France, Germany, and Japan give Africa a considerably 
greater proportion of the total development assistance funds 
than does the United States. (See figures 8.1 and 8.2.) 

Given these economic realities, it is wrong to assume (as is 
often done in debates concerning U.S. policy toward Africa) that 



Figure 8.1. Aid to Africa, 1989 
distribution by donor 




Japan 7% Italy 7% 



Source: OECD. Dnfhpment Cooperation, 1990 Report (PSiris: OECD. December 1990). 
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Figure 8.2. Aid to Africa, 1989 
Share of Donor's Tqfal Aid Com ribu i ion 




0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
percent 

Source: OECD. Development Cooperation, 1990 Report (Paris: OECD. December 1990). 



unilateral U.S. measures will significantly change economic con- 
ditions in Africa. Whatever the outcome of the annual battles on 
Capitol Hill over aid allocations, the effect on the lives of most 
Africans is not likely to be significant. Similarly, attempts to use 
unilateral economic sanctions to influence the political behavior 
of African governments is not likely to have much effect. 

On the other hand, the decline in the relative economic posi- 
tion of the United States has not (so far) translated into diminished 
U.S. influence in multilateral economic institutions. In most cases, 
therefore, how Washington uses its jxiwer within multilateral insti- 
tutions will have a far greater impact on Africa than unilateral 
actions, as almost one-third of the de\'elopment assistance that 
flows to the continent flows through these institutions. 

Although Japan's emergence as the world's leading creditor 
nation has eroded Washington's nominal power within interna- 
tional financial institutions, the United States is still the most 
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powerful actor in the multilateral board roouu. One reason for 
this is becauie of what Shaf^ul Ifllam, an eooiioiite 

cil on Foreign Relations, has described as the 'Imrden-povver 

gap" that exists on the governing bodies ol these institutions. 
Shoriage'N of trained [apanesc economijjii and deliberate atiiun»> 
by the Lmied Slates and the leading European economic powers 
have prevented Japan from exercising as much influence as its 
financial oonaributions would otherwise allow.^ This situatkm 
will change as Japan becomes more self-confident and assertive 
as a global econo m ic power; at that time. multilateral eco- 
nomic clout is likely to decline in much the same way that the 
influence of unilateral I'.S. ai tions has dec Hned. 

In sliori, tile United Slates is not now and ne\er has been the 
most decisive economic actor in Africa. Acting alone, Washuig- 
lon cannot significandy affect economic developments and 
trends on the continent. By itself, it can do little to boost Africa's 
trade prospects* reform Us economies, or resolve its debt prol^ 
leins. AU of these issues miist be dealt with nniltilaterally through 
international institutions such as the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), the World Bank, and the many specialized agencies 
oi the United Nations.'^ 

* A strategy to make more effective use of ihe United Slates' limited economic influence 
in Africa is developed in Herbsi. U.S. Economtf P'.hn r«MM(i^^«|fcfi990i (New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations Press, forthcoming). 



9 

THE GLOBAL REACH OF AMERICAN 

SOCIETY 



Of all the global sea changes that are c uneniK luiloklintT. the 
one that could most affect the ways in which the United States 
rdates to Africa in the twenty-first €entury is theemei^enoeof a 
truly tnmsnatioiial todety. TVaninatioaal society ocmtists of non- 
official, nongovenunental intmcdoos and exchanges that occur 
among indinduab and groups across national boundaries. It is a 
jumble of actors and activities encompassing business partner- 
ships, protcssioiial associations, cuhural exchanges, educational 
links, ethnic ties, and religious bonds. I uo traits above all else 
characterize transnational society; it is separate from, albeit not 
entirely independent of, governments; and it is highly pluralis- 
tic. As a transnational societ v develops, bringing more and more 
Americam into contact vifith more and more Afrkam, American 
influence will increase, but the power and independence of U.S. 
officials will shrink. 

Throughout the history of the modem world, the most 
significant actors in the international svstem have been nation- 
states. Events have usually confounded those who heralded 
the dawn of a new atje in which relations among peoples would 
supplant relations among states. Nonetheless, there are compel- 
ling reasons for believing that a quantum expansion of trans- 
national society is currently underway. 

THL EXPANSION OF TRANSNATIONAL SOCIETY 

The accelerating expansion of transnational societ\ is a result of 
several forces. Amoni^ the most important of these is the nu>dern 
trans|X)rtation-communication-information revolution that has oc- 
curred over the past century. People, products, mtormation, and 
ideas now move across the globe more easily and rapidly than even 
the most pro|tetic scientists and strategists oouki have imagined. 
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The growing accessibility and declining cost of electronic commu- 
nication via computers and fax machines has made it increasingly 
easier for individuals and groups to communicate daily. The devel- 
opment of global television networks (which is inevitable in the 
wake of the Cable News Network s pioneering efforts to get on the 
air around the world) will further shrink the world. 

Another indicator of the expansion of transnational society 
is the proliferation of international nongovernmental organiza- 
tions (NGOs). These organizations play an important role in 
bringing together individuals with similar interests from differ- 
ent countries, and hence multiplying people-to-people contacts. 
Since the end of World War II, the number of international 
NGOs has increased markedly. (See figure 9.1.) Participation is 



Figure 9.1. Growth of In i ernational No.ngovern mental 

Organizations 
I9I0 TO 1988 
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greatest among dtixeiis of industrial countries, but Third World 

repre s entation is rapidly increasing. In part, this is the result of 
an explosion of activity at the grass-roots level in manv Third 
World counii les. According to Alan Durning of World Watch. 
**A lattice-work of nongovernmental organizations is spreading 
acanss continents with organizatioas in one country sharing fun- 
damental cfa a racte ris tki with otganiaattons in another. . . . 
Comnmniqr activism in the Third World is bringing new actors 
to international ai&drs.**' 

The collapse of communism in Eastern Europe will greatly 
accelerate the expansion ot transnational sotietv. Although some 
Conununist regimes tailed to pre\ ent the emergence of an oppo- 
sitional dvil society within their boundaries, others (Bulgaria, 
EastGermanv. and Romania) succeeded in smothering indepen- 
dent assoriatinnai Me* Almost all controlled the freedom of 
individuals and groupa to establish links with other societies. The 
demise of totalitarian rule has thus removed an important limit 
on the growth of sodety-to-societv linkages. Today» with the 
possible exception of China, no state anvwhere in the world is 
both committed to and capable ol resisting the attractions of 
transnaoooal society. 

THE GLOBAL. INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN 
CiVlL SOCiE i V 

The Uniled States has become, in Ben Wattenbetg's words, **the 

most culturally potent nation in the world.' ' Among the indica- 
tors VVattenberg uses to prove this j)oint are the followini^: sixty 
countries received the 1990 Super Howl broadcast; ninety coun- 
tries now receive CNN ^gnaU; the volume of sales of American 
television programming to ftxeign broadcasters now exceeds 
92 hilhon anmialijr. W^otenberg actually iaib to mention one of 
America's most powerful cultural resources, rock music Inter- 
natinnalrdationstheciiists may scoffat the idea that such trends 
deserve to be discussed in the same breath with nudear weapons 
and trade balances, but not .\nieric an businessmen. As a Decem- 
ber 1991 cover storv in Fortune magazine noted. {)o|) c ulture 
(rock music, television programs, movies) has become one of the 
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most impQrtant fordgn exchange earners for the United Stater 
and an increasingly significant force in international politics. 

"Pop foreign policy" has had a significant influence on American 
attitudes toward a number of international issues — including 
famine relief in Ethiopia (1985 Live Aid concert), apartheid 
(1987 "Ain't Gonna Play Sun City" song and video), human 
rights ( 1 989 world ocoicert tour organized by Amnesty Interna- 
tional) , rain forest preservation, and, in an earlier era, the Vietnam 
ivar. As UKxe and mme American celdirities take up inteniati 
causes, the importance of pop foreign policy will grow, espedally 
for regions such as Africa where changing pubfic moods so strongly 
determine patiei ns of international involvement. 

Just as important as the globalization of American pop c ul- 
ture is the transnational reach of American ci\ il society. As Alexis 
de Tocqueville observed in the early nineteenth century, Ameri- 
can society differs from others in the richness of associational 
activity. In Democracy in America^ he wrote: 

In 11(1 oilier counir\ in the world has the principle ot association 
been more successfully used, or applied to a greater multitude oi 
objects, than in America. Betides the pemaaefit aModatmis. 

which are established bv law . under the names of tow nships, cities, 
and cotintit s. a vast number ot others are fbrmed and maintained 
by the agency of private individuals/ 

More recendy, social theorist Feter Dnicker has noted that 
**American society has become different and distinct from c^her 

countries — developed or developing, free market or socialist — in 
the steadv growth of its third sector, the thousands of nonprofit 
but non-governmental institutions.'*' He calls the nonpi olii sec- 
tor the "fastest growing part of American society '*' in the 198Us. 
Nowhere else in the world can be found such a dizzying array of 
churches, trade unions, professional associations, civic organiza- 
tions, and the tike. In 1989, the World Abmmac tisted 21,911 
national nonprofit associations akme. The number of local 
groups across the country is incalculable. Aoooiding to one esti- 
mate, the "yearly budget of the American nonprofit sector ex- 
ceeds the budget of all but seven nations in the world. 

Although few reliable statistics are available, the overseas 
activities of these groups ha\ e increased visibly in recent vears. 
According to one report the number oi private voluntary organi- 
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zatkms registered with the U^. Agenqr for International Devel- 
opment tripled between 197S and 1989.* A 1984 study by the 

Council on Foundations revealed lhat half of ihe 485 L'.S. na- 
tional religious organizations had operations internationally.'* In 
Bridging the Global Gap: A Handbook to Linking Citizens cf the First 
and Third WorUs, Medea Benjamin and Andrea Freedman list 
over two hundred Aineikan4)ased organiiadons actively in- 
volved with Third World issues and peoples.*® The range of 
groups they list is ania/inj^ly heterogeneous, politicaiiy as well as 
professionally. It includes the following: 

• Habitat for Humanity, a Christian housing ministry that 
builds houses in twenty countries around the world; 

• Intemational Sister Restaurant Project, a technical assis- 
tance program organized by the owner of a Philadelphia 

• U.S.-South Africa Sister Community Project, a San Fran- 
cisco-based group linking U.S. cities with black commu- 
nities m Soudi Africa; 

• Grassroots Intemational, a project that supports grass- 
roots development in the Horn of Africa, Lebanon, the 
Philippines, and South Africa; 

• International Voluntary Service, which provides technical 
assistance volunteers to small-scale rural development 
projects; 

• IMentv USA, a Tennessee-based group that sends volun- 
teei s to work on community development in Central Amer- 
ica and Airica; 

• World Neighbors, an Oklahoma-ba^ed organization that 
promotes small-scale, localh controlled, and technologically 
appropriate agricultural systems; 

• International Design Assistance Commission, a loose 
feder.ition ot volunteer designers who assist international 
agencies with Third World projects; 
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• Hiysidans for Human Rights, an orgamzatkm that enlists 
health workers in human rights work; 

• Vosh International, a Missouri-based group ot optometrists 
dedicated to improving the vision of disadvantage people 
around the woiid; 

• Women's World Banking, an organization that guarantees 
loans to women entrepreneurs around the world. 

The largest and most comprehensive program to develop 
bonds between Americans and peoples abroad is the sister cities 
program. Started in the late 1950s at the urging of President 
Eisenhower, this program has fostered ties between over eight 
hundred American cities and roughly iifteen hundred cities 
overseas. (See taUe 9.1.) 

In addition, individual U.S. states and kxaKties ate inter- 
jecting themselves into intemational relatioiis in a host of ways. 
According to Michael Shiiman the Center for Innovative 
Diplomacy, "more than 1,000 U.S. state and local governments 
of all political stripes are pariitipaiing in foreign at tairs and their 
numbers are expanding daily."'' They are doing so in a mvriad 
of ways, including passing laws restricting companies troni doing 
business with South Africa. pro\iding sanctuary for refugees 
from central America, establishing local nuclear free zones, and 
creating their own intemational investment offices. 



Table 9.1. Geographic Distribution of U.S. Sister Cities 

Number 

€fUJS. 



Rf^km CiUtt 

Africa 65 

Americas/Caribbean 310 

Europe 525 

Asia/Ooeanla 410 

Middle East S3 



Source: Sister Cities Intrrnatinnal, Directory of Sister Cities. Counties and StatahfSt&ifMi 
County (Alexandria, Vir^nia: Sister Cities Internationai, 1990). 
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Americam also tend to organize and contrilm 
mudi more than citizens of other industrialized nations. Brian 

and Ann Brown O'Connell of the Foundation Center have ob- 
served that "the United Stales is the only country in the world 
where giving and volunteering are pervasive characteristics of 
the total society."'^ This charitable impulse has manifested itself 
in several ways. The relief efforts of groups listed earher in tabfe 
5.1 are sustained largely by private donations. But the most 
important philanthropic influence on U.S. relations with the 
world at large has been the expanding community of privaie 
foundations. 

In 1990, U.S. private foundations had a total asset base of 
roughlv $125 billion. In that year, foundations collectively gave 
out more than $7 billion in grants. Although still a small propor- 
tion of total grants (11 percent in 1987), the amount of money 
committed to international projects is increasing.*^ The larger 
foundations — such as the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and the 
John T. and Catherine MacArthur Foundation — influence U.S. 
relations with the world in a number of wavs. Verv few of the 
major U.S. organizations concerned with international relations 
could survive without foundation support of one kind or an- 
other; this is especially true oiiganizations focused on re^^ions 
such as Afrka dm are not of interest to most major individual or 
corporate benefactors. On some issues — most notably South Af- 
rica — U.S. foundations have sought to encourage and shape 
policy debates by sponsoring highly visible policy commissions. 
IncreasingK, thev have started to pla\ a more active foreign 
policy role by directly assisting private individuals and groups 
overseas working for economic and political change. 

The global reach of America's private sector is expanding 
rapidly. As important as the revolution in communications tech- 
nology is the increasingly common use of English as an internar 
tikmal language. In 1988, the British political economist Susan 
Strange wrote that "the American language has become the 
lingua f r.mca of the global economy and of transnational social 
and pn)tessi()nal groups. . . . American universities [have] come 
to dominate learning and the major prof essions not only because 
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Table 9.2. Origins of New Iioikaants to the United States 

(Bercentase distribution) 





1820-1988 


1961-1970 


1971-1980 


1981-1986 


Europe 


68 


S4 


18 


11 


Asia 


10 


13 


35 


48 


Americas 


21 


52 


44 


38 


Africa 


1 


1 


2 


3 


Other 


<1 


1 


1 


1 


loial 


lOU 


iOO 


100 


100 



Source: U.S. Buitau <it Immigration and Naturalization. 



thev have numbers and resources ot libraries and finance but 
also because their work is cooducted in English. ' ' The numbers 
documenting this trend are astounding. In 1987, for example, 
Americans made 4.7 IxUion minutes of overseas tefephone calls, 
and over 85 percent of all international telephone oonvmations 
took place in Engtish. Furthermore, over 80 percent of all the 
inforniaLion stored in computers around the world is stored in 
English.*' 

Interaction between American society and other societies is 
also facilitated by the ethnic diversity of the U.S. popuiadon. As 
of 1990, roughly 23 percent of the U.S. population was black, 
Hispank:, or Asian. Imnugiatkm and other demograpte 
are transfonnii^ the United States into an even more racially and 
ethnically diverse nation. Since I960, most new Amerkan immi- 
grants have come from the Third World. (See table 9.2.) 

Private contacts between hyphenated Americans and their 
homelands are growing by leaps and bounds. Among examples 
of the diverse ways these contacts are maintained is the fax 
network that linked Chinese students in the United States with 
their brethren in China at the time of the Tiananmen Square 
massacre; the ties that have devetoped bet w een African-Ameri- 
cans and Uad^ South African opposition groups; the economic 
linkages developing between Asian- Americans and business in- 
terests in northeast Asia; and the transborder communiues that 
are being created along the U.S.-Mexico irontier. 
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The United States has an unprecedented opportunity to re- 
orient its relations with the African continenL The end of the 
Cold War has freed pohcymakers to explore new ideas and 

approaches. U.S. military and economic interests in Africa have 
largely become inconsequential. This should make ii possible for 
the United States to pursue priiu ipled. iiumaniiai ian policies 
that will serve the mutual interests ot Americans and Africans. 
But there is no guarantee that U.S. policymakers will use their 
newfound fireedom in creative and positive ways. 

If left to their own devices, the bureaucrats and politicians 
responsiWc for formulating U.S. policy toward Africa arc likely 
to play the same kinds ot diplomaiii and poliiicdl games iliai ihe\ 
have pla\ed in the past. For one thing, new policies — such as 
those proposed in the tinal chapter of this book — would reduce 
their influence over U.S.-African relations. For another, few 
American officiak (or opinion leaders) actually perceive the 
need for fundamental change. Most of them are convinced that 
the Soviet Unkm*s retreat from the battlefields of the Third 
World and die collapse cyf communism in Eastern Europe have 

vindicated the old ideas and strategies thai informed American 
foreign policv Irom 1945 to 1989. This judginent fails to take 
into account the damage done to African societies by past U.S. 
policies. 

By only one criterion— <x>ntaining communism— <iid U.S. 
policy succeed in Africa; and it is not dear how much credit 
American offidab deserve for that success.* By other important 
criteria — such as promoting development, encouraging democ- 

• The Sftviet threat to Africa was never as serious as it was poriraved bv most f)olicy- 
inaker^. Moscow's greatest successes were made possible by U.S. blunders, in Angola, for 
CKampie, the KregBlin woand a gru|i «l h iaJ viaiDry ia the arid-l970>i iaffyty hcaute of 
deci'^inn'^ h\ the Johnson and Nixon administrations to subordinate ( orn crn*. afxmr 
Fortuguese folftniaitmi to a desire to awoid a contlia with Lisbon and the failure of 
Semttry of 8u«e KMofer lo pay atmioa to ci^^ 

76 
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racy, and limiting regional confUa— U.S. efforts in Africa failed 
dismally. Isolated successes were achieved in fodlitating trans- 
fers of power from white minorities to black majorities in Zim- 
babwe (1979-80) and Namibia (1988-90). But these much- 
celebrated diplomatic triumphs were outweighed bv the larger 
number of unacknowledged failures in Angola, Ethiopia, Li- 
beria, Somalia, Sudan, Zaire, and other countries. One way to 
assess past policies is to examine the balance sheet for U ^. efforts 
in those countries where Washington spent the laigest sums of 
American taxpayers' dollars. 

From 1962 to 1988. six countries — Ethiopia, Kenya, Liberia, 
Somalia, Sudan, and Zaire — received the largest share of U.S. 
assistance to Africa. In all six countries, the bulk of American aid 
went to one leader. (See table 10.1.) 

By any standard, this is not a Ust of African success stories. 
Of the six rulers who received the greatest amount oi U.S. 
assistance during die Cold War, only one-Daniel Arap Mw. 
Kenya — was elected to office. Four of Washington's dients were 
eventually ousted following a coup or civil war: Haile Selassie II, 
Ethiopia (September 1974), Gaafar Nimeri, Sudan (April 1985), 
Samuel Doe. Liberia (September 1990), and Siad Barre, Somalia 
(January 199 1). After receiving substantial U.S. aid, five of these 
countries — Ethiopia, Liberia, Somalia, Sudan, and Zaire — have 
experienced Moody dvil wars that killed tens of thousands of 
people. In addition, four of those*^ had consistendy worse eco- 
nomic growth rates than the average for odier sub-Saharan 
African countries; and those same four countries are now liter- 
ally bankrupt. (See table 10.2.) 

Of course. U.S. policy did not by itself cause these disasters; 
but it did contribute to them in significant ways. The underlying 
causes of each country's problems were a mix of internal and 



loo laie lo a\oid a no-wui conironiaiion with the Soviet Union. Wliere .VIoscow did make 
gains such as in Ghana, Guinea, and Mali in the early 19608, Somalia and Sudan in the 
late 1960s, and .Angola. Ethiopia, and Mozambique in the late 1970s, it was not able to 
sustain them. In tlie final analysis, U.S. policy did not contain communism, it was 
contained by the obatinatenatqre of Afiicanredi^^ 
cfents, and the inherent eoonomic and political linuiB of Soviet power. 

* Ethiopia received a^nificant sums of Uik aid in the mid-1980ftbitt 01^ 

relief. 
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Table 10.1. 



U.S. Aid to PuNcmu. Clients in Africa, 
1962 1988 



Country 
Ethiopia 

Liberia 

Somalia 

Sudan 



Principal 
r.S. Client 

Haile Selassie 
Daniel Ara^ 

Samuel Doe 
Siad Barrc 
Goa&r 

Nimcri 
MobntuSeae 

Seko 



Aid to Country 

(total) 

817 
1043 

807 
884 
1801 

1164 



Aid to Client 

458 
652 

552 
822 
1448 



Aid to Client 
(% of total aid 
to country) 

56 
63 

66 
93 
80 

76 



Agencv for Int 
Assistance from I, 




] Devdftpment. i'.S. Overseas Loans and Grants and 
OrgatuzaUons (Washington, D.C.: Agency for inter- 
yean). 



Table 10.2. Economic Pbuormance of Leading Recipients 

OF VS. Aid to Africa 



Kenva 
1.1 hen a 
Suniaiia 
Sudan 



Sub-Sabaran 
Africa 



Average Annual 

Growth of GNP, 
J 980- 1 987 
(percent) 

-0.9 
-5.2 
-2.5 
-4.S 
-2.5 
-1.2 



Debt as a 
Percentage of GXP, 
1987 (percent) 

58 
108 
237 

97 
140 

74 



Gross Foreign 
Exchange Reserves, 
1987 i months of 
import cox erage) 

1.4 
0.0 
0.4 
0.1 
1.8 
2.0 



The World Bank. Sub-Sfiharmi Africa: 
ton. D.C: The World Bank. 1989). 
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external factors unique to each case. In all tixcountries, however, 
the proxfanate cause was the policies of a single ruler. U.S. ofB- 

cials helped those rulers to sia\ in power by providing them with 
financial support, military assistance, and political legiiimacv. In 
some cases, Washington encouraged them to pursue misguided 
strategies. But just as important, American polkymakers were 
often guilty of misleading the American people about the pros- 
pects for development and reform and the effects of U.S. in- 
volvement in these countries. 

In Ethiopia, Kenya, and Somalia, it would be wrong to single 
out the United States for blame. While U.S. policy did not yield 
positive returns, Washington was not the principal great power 
involved. In Kenya, British officials were more influential than 
their American counterparts. London also aided Haile Selassie, 
and it helped to create the political mess that is present-day 
Somalia. But Moscow deserves the largest share ot the blame for 
the tragedies that have befallen £thiopia and Somalia. In the first 
half of the 1970s, the Soviets armed Mogadishu (Somalia) to the 
teeth; then, after Siad Barre used his arsenal to invade Ethiopia 
in 1977, Moscow switched sides and provided unprecedented 
amounts of military aid to Addis Abab.i. W ithout Sox iet arms, 
the wars that have raged across the Horn ot Africa would have 
killed far fewer people, and they probably would have ended 
muchearher. 

On the other hand, no other great power is as responsible as 

the United States for what happened in Liberia, Su<lan, and 

Zaire. Washington readilv chose to take the lead in supporting 
and protecting Doe in Lil)ei ia. Ninieri in Sudan, and Mobutu in 
Zaire. Without U.S. support. Doe and Nimeri would not have 
survived as long as they did; and Mobutu would not still be in 
power. Examining these cases together provides a compelling 
indictment of the way U.S. officials have operated in Africa. 

THE UNITED STATES AND MOBUTU 

The United States first became involved in Zaire in 1960 w hen it 
was a Belgian colony. A precipitate decision by Belgium to grant 
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independcnoe to the Congo, as it was then called, toudied off a 
complicated power struggle in Leopoldville (now Kinshasa) and 
prompted rebels in the minend-rich Katanga province to attempt 

to secede. Fearini!; ihal the S(^\ieis might rush into the vacuum 
treated by chaos in the Congo, Washington intervened. First Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and later President Kennedy, approved a variety 
of covert and overt actions to ensure that pro-VVestem "moder- 
ates" heki on to poim in Kinshasa. The Kennedy administration 
also threw its miisde behind a United Nations military operation 
that helped to end the Katangese secession in January 196S. 

During the period leading up to indepen^nce, American 
inteUigence oificers developed a close relationship with Joseph 
Mobutu (Mobutu Sese Seko), a Congolese militarv otficer. 
Mobutu briefly seized power in Kinshasa in September 1960, but 
thenquicklv stepped aside in favor of a provisional civilian gov- 
erament. In November 1965, after five years of intermittent dvil 
war and constantly changing governments, he took control for 
good. Mobutu would not have come to power had it not been for 
the privileged relationship he had developed with the mid-level 
CIA officials who exercised considerable influence over U.S. 
policy toward the Congo in the earlv 196()s. 

Once in power, Mobutu was able to garner and maintain the 
support of many prominent American diplomats and {x>iitidaxis. 
VJS. aid to Zaire has flowed at relatively high leveb since the 
1960s. From 1961 to 1990, no other African country ranked 
among the top recipients of American aid as consistendy as 
Zaire. But other fonns of U.S. support have been even more 
important to Mobutu's survival. 

Three times the United States intervened to help Mobutu 
quell armed rebellionv that threatened his regime. In July 1967, 
U.S. Air Force 1 ) transport planes and 150 airmen helped to 
dislodge rebels holding key towns in the northeastern part of the 
ooimtry. A decade later the Carter administration (with France, 
Belgium, and Morocco) came to Mobutu's aid when rebels in- 
vaded the Shaba province (formerly Katanga) from Angola in 
March 1977 and then again in May 1978. Without these inter- 
\eniions. as \gu/a Karl-I-Hond, a senior Zairian political figure 
who lias been in and out of exile and government service, loid a 
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U.S. congressional committee, **Mr. Mobutu's regiine would not 
have survhred.**' The United States (along with ftanoe and Is* 

rael) helped to train and equip the units responsible tor ensui iiig 
Piesident Mobutu's personal security. 

Just as important, U.S. officials have endorsed Mobutu re- 
peatedly in ways that strengthened his domestic and interna- 
tional standing. For example, during a stop in Kinshasa in April 
1976 Secretary of State Kissinger spoke of "the respect and 
affection that lie at the heart of the relationship between" the 
United States and Zaire; and he assured the Mobutu regime that 
"the United Stales will >tand by its Iriends."' More re(cnlly, 
President Buj>h called the Zairian dictator "one ot our most 
valued friends [on] the entire continent of Af rica As a 1990 
report by the Lawyers Committee for Human Rights points out, 
**Mobutu has effectively used [visits by U.S. officials], his meet- 
ings with U.S. presidents and other symbolic gestures of support 
to sustain the perception that the United Stales condones his 
conduct, and will stand by his government"* 

VVasliington has supported Mobutu despite clear evidence 
that he has done immense damage to Zaire. Widely regai ded as 
one of die most corrupt rulers in Africa, Mobutu has robbed his 
country's coffers so thoroughly that he is now one of the world's 
richest men. A 1982 staff report to the Senate foreign Relations 
Committee observed, "If Mobutu's fortune is anywhere near 
that claimed by both critics and supporters, he oould easily 
replace from his own resources die entire U.S. securhv assistance 
program. * Vet. over the same period that .Mobutu iias become 
so wealthy, the territorv he rules has regressed. 

Despite tremendous mmeral riches and billions ot dollars of 
foreign aid and investment, Zaire was poorer in 1991 than it was 
at the time of its independence. According to some estimates, the 
real percapita income of the average Zairois had shnmk to less 
than 20 percent of what it was in 1960. Zaire's economic infra- 
structure has deteriorated , and little has been done to expand its 

human capital base. 

Mohuin h is also consisicnily abused the human rights of 
Zaire's t il i/t ns and prevented the emergenc e f)t ()ther centers of 
power and wealth in the country, in ii& 1990 report, the Lawyers 
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Committee for Human Rights oonduded that **Zaure*s aecurtty 

forces have carried out widespread gross violations of human 
rights, including political killings, torture and cruel treatment of 
phsoDers, incommunicado detentions and arbitrary arrests and 
prolonged detentions without trials/*^ 

Why has Washington continued to back Mobutu? Over the 
past three decades, different U^. offidab ham given roughly 
the same answer. In the words of one deputy assistant secretary 
of state, "Zaire has been a firm friend and has supported U.S. 
policies; it cosuributes substantially to stability in central Africa 
through its pro- Western foreign policy."' When asked about 
U.S. aid to Zaire shartl3f after taking office, Resident Jimmy 
Garter bhmtly declared that ''our friendship and aid ... for 
Zaire has not been predicated on their perfection in dealing with 
human rights.'*® In 1979, his assistant secretary ut state loi At- 
rica, Richard Moose, testified about the dilemmas the Umted 
Stales iaced in Zaire; lie said: 

On the one hand, there is no way for us to walk away from the 

pro M eiBi of Zave; our imernis «iriil not pennit it On the other 

luuid* we cannot restrict our vision lo economic vclf-intei tst 
alone. . . . The solutif)n to Zan c^ problems obviouslv cU pt iids 
upon resources from abroad — miliiarv. ecorumiic. and human- 
itarian assistance programs. . . . Our poiicy is to encourage and 
facilitate refionn and raxwery bf Unking our asiiiiaiioe to Zaii«*b 
pfogmt in acttnljf mpkncnung chanyn. Wc bdievc our inier'* 
ests in thatpanof Afinca warrantoootinuationofthis poliqrtotoag 
as there is such progress If there i*: nf)t. tlien we should co aw d c r 
policy optiom other than those we are now pursuing."^ 

But even Moose, the most fmUidy frank individual to 

serve as assistant secretary for Africa, was never able to ac- 
knowledge that the Moi)iiiu rei^inu- was be\ond ictorni. In- 
Head* like a iong list oi other lJ.S. oiiiciaU* he ted the lie that 
there were real prospects for eamomic and political progress 
in Zaire. Washington has persisted in defending the Mobutu 
regime despite repeated warnings by the United States* most 
respected experts on Zaire and others who have had direct 
dealings with Mobutu that it cannot be reforme(i (Hox 10.1 
illustrates the stark differences between administration state - 
ments on the prospects for economic and political reform in 
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Zam Jind the assessments of academics and critics of U.S. 
s u p port for Mobutu.) 

Some U.S. officials sincerely believed that quiet diplomatic 
efforts could have an effect on the Zairian diciaior, but many 
others defended Mobutu knowing full well thai ihey were mis- 
leading the American people. The latter group heralded 
Mobutu's April 24, 1990, announcement that he will permit 
multipjuty elections as a sign that then* behind-the-scenes efforts 
were finattf paying off and argued that lifting reso 
to Zaire would permit them to promote democracy more effec- 
tively. By September 1 99 1 , it was dear that American daims that 
reforms were underway in Zaire were once agam unfounded. If 
Mobutu is prepared to change his wavs and permit democracy 
and development, it is only because he is no longer confident that 
those Officials and their political allies can win the aid battle in the 
U.S. Clongress and prevent a cutoff of U.S. assistance for his 
regime. 

TH£ pNIT£D STAT£S AND NlMEia 

U.S. relations with the Nimcri governmeiu in Sudan were more 
complicated than in the Zaire case. Washington had nothing do 
with the events that brought Gaafar Nimeri, a former army 
colonel, to power. When he toppled the Sudan's elected govern- 
ment fa Nifty 1969, the American embassy in Khartoum was 
dosed,* all U.S. aid to the Sudan had been halted, and 
Washihgton seemed to be paying little attention to the country. 

Initiallv, Nimeri emulated the radical nationalism of Nasser 
in tgvpt b\ enibiacing socialism and turning to Moscow for 
assistance. But an attempted coup in )ul\ 1971 bv his erstwhile 
ally, the Sudan Communist party, caused him to change course 
and limit his ues to the Soviet Union. In 1971 a tentative rap- 
prodi ement between the United States and Sudan occurred, but 
rdatii ns between Washington and Khartoum did not improve 



marbdly until Nimeri visited the United States in 1976 to seek 



* Following the outbreak of the six-dav Arah-IsrncH u :ir of 1967* 
ment bdoke (Upk>inatic relaiiom with the United Sutes. 
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Box 1 0.1 

Official U.S. STATtMtMs on Economic 

AND FOUnCAL RCRIUI IN ZAIRE, 1977 TO 1990 

"We believe ih.ii our iong-ian^e interests in the sec urii\ and economic via- 
bilitv of Zaire justify ihc provision of [foreign miliiary sales] credit. Our 
pi n p c> sal cotnct at a time when Ae G ou t rnm lU of Ztun u i k min^ every mUetiim 
Aal if tf pnpared to undertake serious a ml husk: § e mmm k nj^tnul* CMential to the 
econo mic and finandai wdMiebi^ of the ooimtry.** 

—Richard Mooie, Aaaiiant Secretary of Stale Ibr Aincan Affian, 
Match 1978.' 



" . I'lesulent IMofnitu] has informed me of pr(i\jress on his government's 
economic stabilization plan. Zaire is taking the diJJicuU but tiecessary steps to ensure 
tmimmiteemomk progress, and inportant diat weand SEaiieli odier fnends 
do what we can to fadp.** 

— President Ronald Reagan. August 1985 ' 



"Zne is veiy KiiHtne ID the views of the Adinniistraii^ 

human rig^its, and our oonoern lias had a positive effect, .\lthough Zlaire has a 

bng vi2if to fgi^ iit gmmmmtt kas shmm it Im At eapaa^ 

change." 

—Elliott Abrams, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Ux Human Ri|^its, 
June 1984. 



"\S'f are ven enthusiastic about the Af/nl 24 'speech" fin which Mobutu atuiounced 
his intention to carry out political reforms j and especially about the nmlii- 
party system. We bdieve only a multiparty system can kad a dewrioping 
country such as Zaire toward true economic growth because this requires the 
participation of all of the people And if tkt pnaiad's sput k is wtU m^emm- 
ted . . . liun I believe the system can xvork." 

—Herman Cohen, Assistam Secretary of State for African Affiurs, May 

1990.* 



*Emphasis added to all quotes in Boot 10.1. 

'Richard Mooae, "Africa: Seoirily Asabtanoe to the Sub-Sahara,* XH^^mf- 

imnt of State Bulletin. Vol. 78, No. 2013, May 1978, p. 30 

'"Visit of Zaire's Fkesklent,''/)<^arlMitf ^SioteBiaWR, V6L 83, No. 2079, 

1983, p. 42 

transcript oi l:^ess Ckuiterence in Kinshasa, May 16, 1990. 
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Statements on Economic and Poutical Conditions 
IN Zaire by Acaooiic Expebts and Poucy Critics 

"III 1 educing the administr;uion's request for FMS credits [to Zaire] bv 50 
percent, the subcommittee jifuL that it is prudent to indicate some gradual disassocia- 

tion from a carru^, repressive and clearfy unpopuiar Government While the 

subeominittee tecogniiei that liie adminiitwttioii has atafiw p md to me our 
existing aid program as 'leverage' with the Government of Zaire to bring 
about meaningful reforms and that constructive changes have taken place 
during the past year, it also believes that most reforms to date have been largely 

Reaxnmendatiom on aaittance prograim of the Africa Skihcomminee 
(rftheCominitteeonFiDwipiAflairaof tlMiH^ 1960* 

"[It is] . . . clear that the emruptive system in Zaire with all its wicked and ugly 
manifestations, it^ mismnvagement and fraud, will Hc^troy all endeax'ors of interna- 
tional instUuUons, oj Jnendly governments, and oj the commercial banks, towards 
recmmjaHdr^iiotSSk^Am«fZe^^ 

Mobutu, by members of his government, reidiedullDg and rescheduling 

again of a new external public debt, but no (repeat: no) prnspectftw Zaire's 
creditors to get their money back in the foreseeable future. " 

— FrNv in Blum«ithal, former head of a Wotid Bank KauB tfait ms sent to 

Zaire in 1978-79, 1982* 

"Hope for reform of the present regime h impossible to sustain. Mobutu . . . turns the 
very weakness of the regime and decay of the state into assets for his own 
surVivaL ... By repressing, divkUng, and coopting potential opposition, the 
regime succeeds in preserving near total uncertainty idmad as to the shape 
of an alternative political formula, or how it might come into existence. Tliis 
leaves ample play for the diplomatic community ... to prefer a hopeless 
present to an unknowable future. I hus. the .Mobutu regime can still extract 
rductant, Hnuied, but sufBdrnt backing when mortal peril arises. The 

— -ftofesaor Crawford Young, 1985* 

"To believe the Zairian state is now capable of achieving both substantial 
reform and amelioration in the standard of Kfiog of its dtiaens is a 
draam. ..." 

-Aofessor Michad Schatibeig. 1990 



''"Economic and Security Assistance Programs in .•\fri< a." Foreit^n Assis- 
tance Legislation for Fiscal Year 1981, Part 7, Subconiimtiee on Airica, 
Committee on Foreign AfEurs, HcMise of Refmaentatives, 96th Con- 
gress, 1980. pp. xiv-xv. 

^Erwin Blumenthal, "Zaire — Rep)ori on Her International Financial Cred- 
ibility," l ypescnpt, April 7, 1 982, dted in Thomas Callaghy, The State-Society 
Siruggk (New Ybrk: Coknnbia University Press, 1984), p. 200. 
*Crawford Young, "The Zairian Crisis and American Foreign Policy," in 
Gerald Bender et id., African Cnsis Areas and U.S,FBf9igmF^tity (Berkeley: 
Universiiy of Caliibmia Press, 1985), p. 223. 
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Amerioui aid and invettmeiit. By that tiiiie» Nimeri had suc- 
ceeded in tramfemiiiig Sudan into an attractive poiemial ally. 

Between 1971 and 1977 (when he could not count on the 
backing of anv external power), Ninicri skill! ully defused domes- 
tic conflicts and accommodated manv ol his adversaries. He had 
inherited a civil war pitung rebeU from the predommandy black 
and Christian southern Sudan against the Muslim- and Arab- 
donunaled gowenunent in the north. Fifteen years of fighting 
(1956-71) had caused roughly half a nuliion Sudanese deaths. 
Nimeri brought the war to an end by signing the Addis Ababa 
agreement of February 1972, under which the south became a 
self-governing region. These accords were and remain unpre- 
cedented; no other African leader has made similar concessions. 
Nimeri also earned considerable praise for i econciiing with his 
political foes in the north. In 1977, he reached an agreement 
with his principal rival— Sadiq al-Mahdi— that made it possible 
fior oppositkm fiDfoes to participate openly in natkmal politics. 
Surveying these de v elo pm ents, an American journalist reported 
in earlv I97S that "Nimeri seems to be in better shape domes- 
ticalK than ever l^efore.**** 

In the mid-197()s, Sudan's economic prospects also seemed 
bright. The economy was growing at a substantially fa&ter rate 
than that of other African economies. Ma^or economic projects 
were being launched throughout the country. Arab countries — 
especially Saudi Arabia and Kuwait-^were pouring money into 
the agricultural sector in hopes of turning Sudan into **the 
breadbasket of Africa.**" Reflecting an opinion that was then 
widely held, a U.S. News and World Rtpurt article published in 
September 1977 quoted an American economist as saying "It 
isn't going to happen overnight, but someday this nation could 
be the wealthiest country on the continent of Africa."''^ 

When Washington began to pay attention to Sudan in the 
late 1970s, the country thiu appeared to be headed in the right 
direction. But the situation inside Sudan quickly deteriorated. 
The nation's economy, which had grown at an annual rate of 
7 percent between 1973 and 1980. began to decline. Instead of 
expanding as planned, .Sudan s total j)roduciion ol cere.ils de- 
clined by over one-third between 19ttU and 1987. And the coun- 
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try's already large external debt douUed between 1980 and 
1987, from $5 billion to over $1 1 billion. 

Sudan's economic ti()ul)les were paralleled by an equally 
dramatic political turnaround. Instead of continuing to search 
fon: ways to defuse internal conflicts, Nimeri alienated substantial 
segments of the population by unilaterally abrogating the Addis 
Ababa accords in June 1983 and imposing Islamic law (Sharia) 
on the country in September 1988. These actioas rekindlpd the 
war in the south. Opposition to the Nimeri government in- 
creased following the imposition of economic austerity measures 
required by the IMF as part of a deal to provide continued 
financial assistance to Sudan. By April 1 985, as one expert wrote, 
"Nimeri had oftended nearly all the pohtical and military forces 
in Sudan."^^ In that month, a series of strikes and protests para- 
lyzed Khartoum, and the Sudanese ruler was ouMed by one oi 
his senior military deputiesjust as he was muming from a visit 
to the United States. 

Was it a coincidence that conditions in Sudan began to 
deteriorate after the United States started to provide large 
amounts of assistance to the Nimeri government? How much 
blame does the United States deserve? It is difficult to provide 
definitive answers to these questions. The correlation between 
increasing U.S. aid flows and deteriorating conditions in Sudan 
is too stroi^ to be dismissed, but the causes are too complex and 
interwoven for responsibility to be apportioned easily. By any 
criteria. h()\ve\er. U.S. policy toward Sudan was a failure. It did 
not accomplish its principal objective — the preservation of a 
stable pro- Western government in Khartoum. Instead, it con- 
tributed to Nimeh's downf all by rewarding him ior focusing on 
external bogeymen such as Libya's Mu'ammar Qpdafi and by 
eiicouniging him to believe (des|nte Washingtoo't protests to the 
contrary) that he could count on U^. aid to bail him out of his 
internal political and economic difficulties. A brief review irf" the 
evoludon of U.S. relations with the Nimm regime will make it 
easier to understand these points. 

American officials were alwavs more concerned with Khar- 
toum's foreign policy than they were with how well Sudan man- 
aged its eomomy or dealt with its domestic pohtical probkms. In 
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1977-78, the Carter admiiiiitratioii deckled to sefl arms to the 

Niincri government and make it the principal African benefici- 
ary of U.S. foreign assistance. This decision was motivated by a 
perceivcci need to counter growing Soviet influence in b thiopia 
and, more important, a desire to en&ure thai Kiiartoum would 
support U.S.-Egyptoai initiauves in the Middle East. In 
ld80-81, American nqyport fior Nimeri ww strengthened by 
his wiUingBess to gram die U.S. military access to 
located country in order to farilitatifr the development of a Ber- 
sian Gulf rapid deployment force. After the Reagan administra- 
tion took office, Sudan also bctanie an important base of 
operations for U.S. ef forts to challenge Qaciali. In April 1983. 
Assistant Secretary ot State Crocker summed up U.S. relations 
with the Nimeri government when he declared that the United 
States had become **Siidan*s closest Western friend.'*^'' 

Between 1979 and 1984, Wuhmgton paid almost no atten- 
tion to deteriorating economic and political conditions in Sudan. 
Instead, U.S. officiak and the Nimeri government echoed each 
other's arguments that the main threats to Sudan were Ethiopia 
and Libya. In late 1981, following the assassination of Egyptian 
leader Anwar Sadat and claims by Nimeri that Qadafi was inten- 
sifying efforts to subvert the Khartoum government, the Reagan 
admimstratioa increased milHary aid to &idan substantiatty. 
'^e obvknisiy have a security mteftst** in Sudan, an administra- 
tion official told one r epor t er . '^e*re going to do whatever we 
can to make them [the Nimeri government] feel more comfort- 
able, more secure.**** Most of Nimeri's worst domestic blunders 
were made after having received such assurances. 

By early 1984, the Nimeri regime was lacing a serious eco- 
nomic and politifal crisis. Concerned that U.S. policies were 
oontrilmting tothis crisis, Howard Woipe,diairman of th^ 
subcommittee of the House of Representatives* Committee on 
Foreign Affoirs, conducted a one^lay hearing on March 28, 
1984. This hearing revealed the underlying flaws in the adminis- 
tration's policN t(j\var(i Sudan. More generally, it illustrated the 
problems inherent in the traditional ways in which U.S. policv- 
makers relate to "friendly" but unstable authoritarian regimes in 
Africa. While admowiedging Sudan's domestic problems, ad- 
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ministratioii offidab oontinucd to defend Nimeii. As Box 10.2 
shows, thdr tesdmony contrasted sharply widi diat of Douglas 

Johnson, a leading academic expert on the Sudan. 

By late 1984, Sudan's fiscal crisis (brought about by eco- 
nomic mismanagement and heaw defense sp>ending) had be> 
come so desperate that the United States froze $200 million of 
economic aid to Khartoum in hopes of forcing Nimeri to over- 
haul his country's economy to meet requirements for oondnued 
IMF support. "We have no choice, " a U.S. ofikial told the New 
York Times. "Even if we wanted to bail him out, we don't have 
enough money available to do it."'^ But the Reagan administra- 
tion quickly changed its mind. On April 1» 19^, after a meeting 
between Nimeri and Reagan in Washingtont the White House 
announced that $67 million would be released because Sudan 
was taking "the steps required to bring its economy under con- 
trol." Administration officials also attempted to signal other 
governments and international agencies that it was "time to be 
helpful" to the Nimeri govemment.^^ This action came too late 
to help the Sudanese leader. Five days after his meeting with 
President Reagan, Nimeri was ousted. 

THE UNITED STATES AND DOE 

The United States has a long and blameworthy history of in* 
vol vement in Liberia dating back to the eariy nineteenth century. 
But U.S . policy toward this small West African country was never 

more pernicious than in the 1980s when American officials spent 
nearly $500 million to currv favor with — and u y to reform— a 
regime headed by Samuel Doe. As was the case with Mobutu and 
Nimeri, Washington's investmem in Doe yielded nothing but 
negative long-^erm returns. 

Founded in 1822 by the American ColoaiiBtkm Sodetyt a 
disparate group of prominent Americans committed to return- 
ing freed slaves to Africa, Liberia was the closest thing the United 
States ever had to a rolonv on ihc African continent. In 1847, it 
became an independent republic. For the next 133 years, an 
"America-Liberian" oligarchy descended from the roughly 
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Box 10 2 

TItSTlMONY BY U.S. OJHCIALS ON "SUDAN: 
PaOBUMI AND riKMPBCrSi"* 

'"In examining political stability in the Sudan wc must retkn t that the country 
has successfully survived a 17-year civil war and has been beset by many 
difficultiet, not the IcMt of wkich tm wvcre eoononnc praUemt snd pcrsBr 

tent attempts by Libyan leader Qpdliafi to overthrow President Nimeri. In 

consideration of these facts, the goi'tmrnent has done remarkably well* It has been 
supporrive of our Nlideast policvand is pro-west in its orientation Taking into 
account the country s turbulent history, it is remarkable that Sudan does not 
Ckx greater iniiibility.'' (p. 12) 

**neoeiillf ... idaiioM beiiiwen north and 
riorated — for a variety of reafom both domeatic and im mm innaL Agahitt a 

backdrop of growing economic difficuhies, the Sudanese government 
adopted p)olicies that caused increased disaffection in the south. Restoration 
of mutual confidence is ckarly required. 1 he Nimen government seeks to 
deal wkh the problem poijiicrity lalhei dxan mflkarily, and wt ant tnotungtd 
ty1hiPn$idtitttMitfiA3 ^Hth, tti uAidb At^ialaMCidanacBfaHaidataytj^j^iWKA 
to sotuhan d n a nA and n m nud ^trti «• faem m nfw ii w ii i; itvd tpmt ni Ann.** 
(p. 7) 

"The Government has attempted to protect its garrisons [in the South] 
but [it j has not attempted to go out after the insurgent bands, adopting rather 
a polk7 of poliliiad TCOMKiliatiaii. . . . " 

Con gr ea m Mi Reid: **It b my u odci ilanilhig that there it tSm wcmm growing 
p ni ^ ^ l afirf M fifif i f f p y diMidenoe oocurriog in die nordieni part of the 

country." 

Answer: "Nothing of an exceptional nature. Mr. Congressman, it is an enor- 
mous country and there are . . . occasional politKal problems, (pp. 32-33) 

. . There have been some demonstrations at the university, and in all 
frankness, I am ncM familiar virith the detafls. Because they %vere not of such a 
nu^^nHiMM aa lo naae peen niouigpi very rarany to vraanaBgnn ■ anennon. 
(p. 41) 

*7 heUeve we are on the right track ivith our policy. Wc should condnue to 
counsel pjolitical solutions to the problems in the south while working to 
strengthen the economy and providing the wherewithal lor Sudan to be abk 
to protect ilaeif niilariiy." (p. 18) 



♦Emphasis added to all quotes in Box 10 2 

'U.S Congress. House Subcommiitt e on .\tru a. Committee on FOTcign 
Aitairs, 98th Congress, Second Session, March 28, 1984. 
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Testuiony by Douglas Johnson on "Sudan: 
Pmoblems and PiospEcrs" 

"The U.S. wittbemakinga gravemislahe if, for tkts^ef^dmmemgilB mm strategic 
aims in the region, it exoffiwaks the h^hunce mti involvement of iii amtnt enewaes 
on the fringes of Sudan's ummt tmd wtdemUmaks iktdtplktf ikt aikmwi mi§Mi 

that tamsL" (p. 56) 

"... (he Sudan is facing a constitutional crisis which affects the entire 
country, because it is concerned with tbeprogressive centralization ot power 
in the hands o((lteiiilett Niaicn], » 
rcponal gawernnems. In ao fiv as the Soudiera Sii^^ 
problems are related because of the undermining of southern wgiotwiamoft' 
(Mny through the intervention oi the President." (p. 47) 

Congresnnan M/U^: "It there any ooocreie cvidenoe «f . . . inkiativ ie t . . . 
that could rettnne fome momentum tomatl reeondEaiaoa?'* 

Answer: ".As far as I know, there have been no contacts between the Govern- 
ment m Khartoum and the exile movement. And it is onI\ bv contacting the 
leaders of the exik movement that any sort of reconciiiauon can be guaran- 
teed. 

PftudtntNwMffi Mttf 3 ttddnss , . . dotsHoifwetgKut ■ • • Atiihtlnutlhttt 

actions aver the last 3 years and it would be very difficult for a new and stronger 
arrangement to be made between Nimeri and fhis] southern ... oppooenis 
because chey [can] no longer trust him to keep his word." 

— I think it is true to say that the Sudanese army is suying in its 
outposts but k h not becBiiie of the dciiierate policy of recxmciliatk^ 
bffMitf they hwB twfn dffr i ifil fffimny timfff m rlMihr i gw^^rfll^w 
that the army itself is rather demoralized.'' (p. 80) 

"President Nimeri's [policies toward the South] must be seen in the 

context of other actions in Khartoum. He has had increasing contacts 
with other branches ot goveriunent and [his own partv]. . . . When judges in 
Khartoum protested last year about the dismissal of a number of their 
ooileagues, he disnussed the judiciafy in Klnrtoum ti m f hwinrhrrt a judicial 
revolution' based on Islamic principles. . . . ThteuHmniu , . .itmmnfmttd 
t9 he MmUff umL" (pp. 50-51) 

"The hardening of President Nimeri's attitude towards the South has coincided 
with tlie increase of U.S. military aid to the Sudan. . . . There is good reason to 
believe that this aid has encouraged certain persons ui the ceniral govern- 
ment to think that they could depend on VJS, and Egyptian support K> 
suppress aiiy aimed op p os iti on that mig ^ ar ise in theSo iill ig B SBdiau 
51-52) 
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20,000 blacks who iiiimq;rated to Liberia in the nineteenth cm- 
tury ruled the country.* 

Washington has ah¥ays regarded Liberia as an American 

preserve. In the e<irlv decades of the twentieth cenlurv, U.S. 
ot ficials occasionally intervened to put the country's finances in 
order and pressure die government in Monrovia to make conces- 
sions to U.S. businesses, especially the Firestone Rubber Com- 
pany. During World War 11, the U^. military used Liberia as a 
transit point for operations in North Africa and southern Eu- 
rope. After the ¥rar was over, the United States established 
several critical communications facilities in the country. 

From 1944 to 1971, Liberia was governed by President Wil- 
liam Tubman. During this period, the country made significant 
economic gains, but power and wealth remained largely concen- 
trated in the hands of the 5 percent of the population who 
belonged to the Americo-Liberian group. After Tubman's 
death, William Tolbert became president Under Tolbert, cor- 
rupdon, which had always been a serious problem, worsened; 
the economy deteriorated; and political discontent grew. Despite 
clear warning signs, U.S. and other officials were caught by 
surprise when Tolbert was overthrown and brutallv murdered in 
April 1980 by a handful of noncommissioned officers led by 
Master-Sergeant Samuel Doe. 

Washingtcm reacted to the coup with a combination of alarm 
and discomfiture. Administration ofiidals worried that the new 
regune mo^t turn to the Soviet Union or Libya for assistance. 
Smne of them were also genuinely troubled by Liberia's past. 
Testifying before Congress in August 1980, Assistant Secretary 
of State for African At lairs Moose was somewhat sympathetic 
with Doe and the others responsible tor the coup. He explained 
that they came from neglected rural areas and shared "a strong 
sense of grievance toward the Americo-Liberian elite" based on 
their resentment **of the corruption in the Tolbert government 
and of the general inctifferenoe of the ruling dite to the plight of 
the people at huge These concerns (and an overstated fear 

* Ahhoi^cdled Americo- Liberians, not al of these immigranlscame from the United 
States. Thev were a mix of former slaves and free-born blacks from die UiyiedSlatttMMi 
Others who were rekased belore reaching the United Sutcs. 
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that U.S. "credibility in the eyes of Europeans and Africans" was 
at stake) caused the Carter administration to rush a package of 

economic and military aid for the new regime through the con- 

gressional appropriations process. "If we act promptly," Moose 
told C>ongress, "wc will be in a position to be ot assistance at a 
relatively modest cost and to exercise influence on the course of 
events." But, he warned, "There IS no assurance our proposed 
strategy will suoceed."^^ 

The Reagan administration significantly increased U.S. 
support for the Doe government in a number of ways. One of the 
fust things ii did was send one hundred soldiers trom the U.S. 
Army Special Forces to Liberia to train Doe's troops. '*\'ou"re 
dealing with a sergeant," a State Department official told repor- 
ters. "He'll take us more seriously if there's a military dimension 
to our aid.'*^ Reports that Libya was courting the new Liberian 
regime ^purred this move. Doe quickly allayed Washington's 
fears by closing the Libyan mbaasy in Monrovia, forcing Mos- 
cow to reduce the size of its embassy staff, and purging his 
regime of individuals who were perceived as radicals. In August 
1981, Doe accused five "left-leaning ' members of the regime's 
seventeen-man ruling People's Redemption Council, including 
its co-chairman, Thomas Weh-Sehn, of plotting a coup and 
executed them. Weh-Sehn had been a leading critic of the deci- 
sions to dose the Libyan misnon and develop dose ties with the 
United States.*' 

The August executions alarmed many Liberians. One jour- 
nalist reported that 'a climate of fear has taken hold in this West 
.African capital following the most recent executions of pur- 
ported coup plotters and the accumulation of unchallenged 
power by . . . Doe."^^ U.S. officials viewed things differendy. In 
a speech to the Liberian Shipowners Assodatkm in Houston, 
Texas, two months after the executkms, WUiam Swing, the 
American ambassador in Monrovia, noted that the Doe govern- 
ment was "genuinely concerned about possible countercoups'* 
and declared that "we want to assure the government of our 
support for its basic securitv."^^ The Reagan administration 
hoped that such reassurances would enhance their abihty to 
reform the Doe government. 
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Between 1981 and 1985, U.S. ofiEkaals diligently tutoml the 
poorly educated master-sergeant on international politics and 
constitutional reform. Throughout this period. Assistant Secre- 
tary Crocker argued that Liberia was firmly on the road to 
democracy. In April 1983, for exampk, he boldly declared that 
"Liberia represents the best prospect in Africa, and one of the 
best in the world, for rapid movement toward democracy."** 
Crocker maintained this position long afler most experts on 
Liberia had concluded that Doe could not be reformed.** 

A watershed was reached in October 1985 when long- 
awaited national elections were held. After early returns indi- 
cated that he was losing, Doe stopped the vote count and set up a 
special election commission loaded with his allies. Two weeks 
later, it declared Doe the victor b^ a suspiciously narrow majcnrity 
of 50.9 percent. These results were roundly denounced. Only 
Crocker ODukl fmd anytldng posithw to say about 
testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, he 
refused to admit that Doe had stolen the election. Instead, the 
assistant secretary made a laughable argument that "the pros- 
pects for national reconciliation were brightened bv Doe's claim 
that he won only a narrow 5 1 percent election victory. 
The October election charade doomed the Reagan administra- 
tion's policy. As happened in the case of South Africa, Crocker's 
arguments for what many analysts perceived as ''constructive 
engagement** with the Doe government lost dieir credibility. The 
evidence now weighed too heavily in favor of those who argued 
that Doe had no intention of giving up power. But the adminis- 
tration refused to change course until it was forced to do so by 
Congress. (Box 1^.3 compares the arguments used by adminis- 
tratiori^flidals to defend U.S. aid to the Doe regime with critical 
assessments of American policy.) 

Secretary of State George Shuhz astounded most Liberians 
during a January 1987 visit to Monrovia by saying that he 
thought the country was making "genuine progress * toward 
greater democraoy.^^ Less than a month later, the U.S. General 
Accounting Office released an audit claiming that millions of 
dollars of U.S. aid to Liberia had been diverted and misused by 
<^£iciaU in the Doe government. Under growing bipartisan pres* 
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sure from the U.S. Caog^en, the adnunistratioii attempted to 
salvage its policy by sending an AID team to take over manage- 

mem ot Liberia's finances."^ In late 198(S. after it became clear 
that they could not control Doe's personal financial excesses, the 
team left,^ leaving the administration with no choice but to cut 
U.S. aid to Liberia. 

In December 1989, rebeb from the Ivory Coast led by a 
fbmicr Liberian military officer, Charles T^iylor, started a guer- 
rilla war against the Doe regime. Bv then, however, senior otii- 
cials in Washin^Kjn had forgotten their earlier reasons tor being 
iniere&ted in Liberia. As the war escalated, Slate Department 
spokesman Richard Aoucher declared that **the administration 
believes that it*s not our role to intervene* to engage in peace- 
keeping or to impose a government or political system in Lib- 
eria."*^ In late 1990, U.S. marines were (le}:)love{l ot t the coast of 
Liberia, but only to evacuate American citizens and sategiuurd 
U.S. property. 

When pressed to defend past U.S. policy. Assistant Secre- 
tary Cohen argued in 1990 that the Uniied Slates was blanielest. 
Despite Washington's best efforts, **Doe was just not able to come 

around to do the correct thing."^' In similar fashion, after Doe 
was overthrown and murdered, Cohen criticized the insurgents 
tor not taldng advantage of concessions that the United States 
had extracted from the liberian dictator.^ What is totally miss- 
ing from the official record is any acknoivledgment that U^. 
policy Qontributed to the tragedy that has befallen Liberia by 
. providing aid, counsel, and legitimacy to Master-Sergeant Doe. 
As in the cases of Sudan and Zaire. U.S. policy toward Liberia 
failed — ^and Airicans paid the price. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 

With the end of the Gold War, many people expect the United 

States to abandon the policies that produced past failures such as 
those in Liberia, Sudan, and Zaire. This could happen, but there 
is no guarantee that it will. Containing communism was only one 
of several rationales used to justify American involvement in 
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Box 10.3 

Official U.b. Statements on Uberia, 1985-iy91 

'We Awr k$m mlhfi over the past five years in encouraging Uberiati authurities to 
usher in a new das in Liberia*. . . . Thev efforts were centered on holding 
eiecuons in October of 1985 iox a return lo civilian rule in January ol 1956. 
Tlievc «m a mnnliar of ciiridnn of the Oaober de^^ 
•ome of then, m the Liberian Government knoMi. Imi the chct io ni had some 

positive aspects as well. Four poiitical parties competed in an open election 
caiQ{MUgn that was covered by a variety ul newspapers, not all ot iheni 
govcriuiMBnt owned. . . . Large nuiniieiv of Ubcffiaw went to the pels on 
election dqr, which bv all accounts were free and open. As you know, the vote 
itself was counted behind clcxed door*; h\ a tjovernmenf-appointed commis- 
sion of some 50 people drawn from various walks of life. I his performance 
establbhed a beginning, however imp erfec t , that Liberia and in friends 
would use as a hmrhmark Cnr the future, one on which they irant lo buid." 

"^^jlsttftcr ^^^^i^j^ET ^^^flii^ti^DC SocsdBV^ of StsttB Cor ^^ifvicstt ^^ifl&uiv^ 
Deeenber 1965* 

*TIV believe there iiimum to keep trymgttwmkwilk the Doe government to make At 

prumi^r nf Liberia's Second Republic •succeed. There is in l.iheria todav a civilian 
govcrnmeni, a multiparty legislature, a journalistic community of govern- 
ment and nongovernment newspapers and radio stations, and an ongoing 
tradition among the citizenry of speakinf out, a newcenstitution that protects 
frecd(nns and a judicial system that can help enforce those ptowsions. The 
Govcrameiu is committed publicly to that system.** 

—Chester Crocker, Ainitant Sc u e iu y of State for African Affairs, 

janiiary 1986' 

"In ! then a (here ha\ heeti umie improvement in political roridifirnis. aud the I9R6 
mutmipal ekcliom were appantUly conducted in a fair and open manner. But much 
ndMnitt tfS litters oicr the IMS nitiiwul ctecthan and siriisequent coup 

attempt, and At Liberian Gtmnment is working to ai'cu tmf the effn h o/ < arlier 
pres^ hannings and repression n(inimt opposition groups. \Vt hav> ifi lidinid these 
developments and are urging Jurlher progress m deaitng wUii the problems that 

TMMOfl. 

— Roy Stacy, Deputy Assistant Secreury of State for African Affairs, 
Maidi 1987* 



*£mphaiis added lo aD ipiDCei hi Box 10.S. 

^Testimony, "Liberia and United States Policy," hearings. Sttboommittee 
on Africa, Committee on Foreisi^n Affairs. House of Repmeiltatives, 
Nineiv-N'inth Congress. December !<>. 1985, pp. i— 2. 
^Trsiimony, Liberia: Recent Develo})nients and United Slate* Foreign 
Policy," hearings, ijubcommutccs on Human Rights and Intet national 
Ofganiiaiinn and on Africi. C4i mm ittfr on R»reign Af&un. House of 
Repretentatiwes, Nfawcy-Niiith Omgicn, January 2S. 1986. p. S8. 
'RoyScacy, "FY 1988 Assistance Requests for Sub-Sahara Africa,** flli j^Wf ' 
anal ^SMMfaini, VoL 87. Nou 2122. May 1987. p. 16. 
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Critical Views of VS. Poucy Toward Lireru 

"After the A|iril 12. 1960, coup, the . . . United Sua inttiated a policy to 

help stabilize Liberia and bring about civilian rule. The administration pro- 
posed to . . . help stabilize the economy, provide for a well trained and disci- 
plined army and prepare the country for return todvUian rule through iree, 
open mnitiparty electiont. ... It hojped to inflneiicr Dr. Dotft g o wmm i ui t 

worked. EoonmnicaUy, Liberia is in mch tenouft finanifial difTiculties that it 
borders on collapse. . . . The armv is now a group of well-trained men 
who have almost absolute power to intimidate, arrest, beat and even execute 
liberian citizens. Before the United States entered the scene with its massive 
aid, liberians were concerned with inues such as freedoai of speech. Now 
they fear for their very fives.** 

— Reverend Thomas Hayden. January 1986* 

The United States continued through the time of difficuities in 1985-86 to 
provide the fonnaiitiesthM are iodw to the hemof the UbefiiiM surhai 
warm words of praise and OMirances of continued eanomic supfKVt when 

the new U.S. ambassadf )r presented his credentials; Reagan's congratulatory 
messages to Doe alter the October election and following the tailure of [a 
November 19S5J coup attempt; and the dispatching oi an otikial delegation 
(albeit at a lower lewd) to the inauguration of Doe. On the other haiid, the 
Department of State, and even tte CoD^ress, a voided doing those things 
which would have signaled deep concern and diqikaiure. . . . When Chester 
Crocker or a State Department spokesman did commmt ondevelopmetttStUimstfitmm 
a u>ay that undermined the effectivetua oj the opposition to Doe." 

—J. Gus liebenow, 1987^ 

"There exists in Liberia today the widespread perception that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration bent over backxvards to rationalize rights abuses and to cn^erlnok clear 
n idence of widespread electoral fraud in l^H5. The Administration's policy 
engendered a sense of betrayal among Libei ians across a broad spectrum. 
Many believed that the United States, having failed in iti earlier efforts to 
support democratic change in theircountry, cast iuloc with Pk'esidentDoe, 
^;norattg flagrant abuses by hb armed forces and gDwemment." 

-4«Khad Fbner, June 199(f 



''■L]tH iia; Rt'iftii DeNelopments and L'nited Stales Foreign Pfilicv." Sub- 
comnmtee on Human Riglit** and International Organizations, (loinniit- 
tee on Foreign Attairs, House of Representatives, 99th Congress, 
January 2:i, 1986, p. 38. 

^Ubtfia: The Quest forDmoemtj (Bbonifaq^iQii: ladiHHi Uahiienity Aness, 
1987), pp. S4-35. 

^'U.S. Fblicy and the Crisis in Ubeiia,*' hearings SiibiMmlnMaBAfna, 
Committee on Fweign Affairs, House of Representatives, lOlit Con- 
gress, U.S. Gowenmient Fkindng Office, Waihmgtion D.C., 1990. 
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those three countries — and not always the most importan t one in 
the minck of the olfkaab most responsible for fonnulating and 

implementing U.S. policy. While the need to counter Moscow 
can no longer be used to justify the foreii^n policy bureaiu racy's 
preference for quiet diploniacv and constructive engajjenient, 
other rationales can and almost certainly will be employed to 
defend the use of these traditioiial diplomatic practices in deal- 
ings with future Does, Mobutus, and Nimeris. The Pentagon's 
emphasis cm the threat posed by instability in Che llurd Woild i^ 
particularly worrisome in this regard. But even if geopolitica] 
factors do not regain currency, there are a multitude ol more 
country-specific rationales that can be used to rationalize old 
approaches. This is alreadv happening. 

Although Assistant Secretary Cohen has emphasized the 
post-Cold War commitment of the United States to democracy 
in Africa, the Bush administration has resisted coi^iessional 
pressure to reduce aid to African dktatDrs. In April 1989, fat 
example. Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Alison Rosenberg 
argued against cuts in assistance to Kenya, Somalia, and Zaire 
with a warning that "should we be unable to sustain necessary 
assistance le\ els, we risk the collapse or delay of economic re- 
forms, injury to friendly governments, and acrimonious ciiatges 
of a breach of fadth/'^^ Somalia provides a particularly egregious 
example of the bureaucracy's ability to generate rationales for 
continued U^. ties with corrupt and repressive regimes. 

Throughout the 19S0s, U.S. aid to Mogadishu was dearly 
understood as a quid pro quo arrangement. Somalia got aid, in 
return for which the U.S. military got access and facilities. Bv 
1989, most analysts had concluded both that Somalia was no 
longer strategically important and that the Barre regime was 
doomed. Nevertheless, officials in the Bush administration con- 
tinued to argue that the United Sutes should assist the Somali 
government. The rationales given for continued aid varied, de- 
pending on the audience and agency being represented. In 
February 1989, for example. Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
Kenneth Brown testified before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, "We believe it is very important that the United States 
remain engaged in Somalia in order to keep. . . nMMnentum[on 
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human r^ts] gpmng. We need to show our support for positive 
change while continuing to press for further improvements.*^ 
One year later, a then Kttle-known general, H. Norman Schwarz- 
kopf, who headed the U.S. Central Ctjinniaiul. argued before 
the House Appropriations (.onimittee that "maintaining a 
United States military presence in Somalia and continuing our 
military relationship, even if security assistance is confined to 
non-lethai items, allows us to maintain vahiaUe oootacts» coun- 
terbalances the growing rdationship between Somalia and Lib- 
ya, and helps Somalia maintain its pditical and territorial 
integrity."'* Fortunately, most members of Congress were not 
persuaded bv either of these arguments, and thev prevented the 
Bush administration from being tempted to organize a last- 
miaute rescue operation to forestall the collapse of the Barrc 
regime.* 

Devek>|Mnents in Kenya in 1990--9i provide another de- 
presdng bit of evidence that the predispodtions of U.S. officials 
have not changed. This is the one African country that has 

presented the Bush administration with a clear opportunity to 
abandon traditional diplomatic practices — but the administra- 
tion has ref used to do so. In the past two years, as Africa W atch 
and other monitoring groups have documented, human rights 
violations in Kenya have increased. The Bush administration has 
condemned some of the abuses, espedaily the jailing of promi- 
nent journalists and human rights lawyers. But much as the 
Reagan administration did in the case of South Africa, it has 
done so in isolated and circumscribed wavs. and only under 
pressure from Congress. The one major exception occurred in 
earlv 1990. when the U.S. ambassador to Kenva — a criistv and 
distinctly undiplomatic conservative ex^iournalist. Smith Hemp- 
stone— couched c^f a political firestorm in Nairobi by mildly 

* A final foot III itf on tliis sad sag.i was provided bv a |aiuiar\ 1991 letter id the Washington 
Post bv T Frank ( riijler, who served as U.S. ambassador to Sonialia diniti^i the worst 
years ot Ban e s tenure. Denying that ihe United Slates had played a major role in arming 
the Barre regime, Crigler argued. "We not only disqifiaiMHl Sbd . . . but we also 
emboldened his critics bv cnndemning the regime's human rights violations and h\ 
ui^ng denuxratic reforms. ' With Barre on the run, thousawkof Somalis dead, and the 
oovntiy m loid diaos, Ciigler's prescription was to reo^^ 

sncrfe dean. Somalis are going to need help. Our diptaraii JwiiM be boa in plaeeon 
that cn^boMjr f *whi|kwiiih1. icndjr to iciwl a hanri **) 
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endcnrsing the Kenyan opposition's call for the estaUishment of a 
multiparty democracy. President Moi and his supporters de- 
nounced Hempstone. and Kenyan activists briefly entertained 

hopes thai Washington would disiance iiselt trom the Moi gov- 
ernment. But their hopes were soon dashed. 

In August 1990, Assistant Secretary Cohen visited Nairobi. 
During his brief stay, Cohen refused to roeetmrith human rights 
monitors or the relatives of pohtkal detainees, and he declined to 
criticize the Moi regime publidy. As Africa Watch later reported, 
Xohen's visit strengthoied Ihresident Moi*s hand at a time of 
mounting pressure for Kenya to democratize, sending a clear 
message that the United States was not going to press human 
rights (oiu c rns. This stance onh helped to facilitate the serious 
deterioration of respect for human rights that iollowed."^ 

In February 199 1 , the Bush administration released $5 mil- 
lion of aid to Kenya that had been siupended by the U^. Con- 
gress. The stated reason for this action was the Moi government's 
support for U.S. policy during the Fersian Gulf war and im- 
provements in its human rights record. But it was later revealed 
thai an <idditional objective was to convince President Moi to 
provide a home tor 330 Libyan exiles who had tied Chad where 
they were being trained by the CIA to launch a guerrilla war 
against Qi<l^i- (Washington turned to Moi after Mobutu booted 
the Libyans out of Zaire when Congress rejected an administra- 
ticm plan to give his regime the $5 inillion fi»r talung the homeless 
would-be insurgents.^ 
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MOD£LS OF SUCCESS 

In the fall of 1984, while the U.S. foreign policy Escablishnient 

was busy debating the significance of signals emanating f rom 
Moscow, events in Ethiopia and South Atrica catapulted the 
continent to the top of the Americaui foreign polkry agenda. In 
early September, protests a^^ainst a new South African oonsdtu- 
tioD entrenching white rule sparked violent confrontations in 
Mack townships. Scenes of white policemen beating Mack protes- 
ters became standard fare on American television news pro- 
grams. Then, in late October, the NBC Xightly Xews broadcast 
pictures ot starving women and children dying by the hundreds 
in Ethiopia. The American public responded to the Ethiopian 
fiunine immediately, contributing millions of dollars to relief 
agencies virtually overnight It reacted to the drama in South 
Africa a little more slowly, but with no less force. By the end of 
the year, thousands of Americans were demonstrating against 
apartheid outside ot South African embassies and consulates 
across the country and condemning the Reagan adniinistration's 
policy of "constructive engagement." The swkien upsurge of 
public concern about suffering in these two distant countries 
overwhelmed official Washington. 

In October 1984, images of dying Ethiopian children 
spawned a broad domestic (onstituency favoring eniergencv 
relief programs. Private voluntary organizations such as C^atholic 
Relief Services (CRS), Save the Children, and World Vision 
gready expanded their operations in Ethiopia. Membersof Con- 
gress took a personal interest in monitoring relief operations and 
ensuring an adequate flow of food and other needed supplies. 
And the Reagan adnnnisi ration was forced to piu asuic its con- 
cerns that relief assistance might l)olster the Marxist icginie 
headed bv IVesident Mengistu Haik Mariam and undertake a 
massive effort to feed starving Ethiopians. 

101 
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After bdng lai^ely ignored by senkir olf^^ 
years, the Ethiopian famine rocketed to the top of the Reagan 
administration's foreign polic) agenda in a matter of weeks. Wash- 
ington was first warned about a possible famine in late 1982. Bv 
early 1984, private relief agencies (esp>eciaUy CRS), officials in the 
U.S. Agenqr for international Development (USAID), and the 
American embassy staff in Addis Ababa were aU pushing for 
increased relief amaitance to the country.' Their lobbying pro- 
duced significant but In cre m e nt al increases in the flovr of U^. 
emergency aid. But Washington failed to attach any urgency to 
the situation until after the October 1984 NBC News broadcast. 

During congressional hearings held in mid-September 
1984, M. Peter McPherson, admioisirator of USAID, did not 
mendon the possibility that miUians of li¥es were potentially at 
risk in £thiQ|Ma. In prepared testimony on emc i y n cy food 
assistance to Africa, he merely noted that ''the foihire of tlK 
to start on time (later compensated by heavy rains) wiD not help 
that c()uiur\ improve its alreadv perilous condition." When 
pressed to defend the relativeh small amount of U.S. assistance 
being provided to Ethiopia, McPherson admitted that "it wasn't 
altogether popular in this Government to get food to Ethio- 
pia. ..." But he insisted that the administradon was providing 
"as much food there as we could get delivered in some credibte 
way." The problem, he argued, was basically the result of the 
policies being followed fay the Soviet-backed regime in Addis 
Ababa.^ 

But once the American public began expressing an interest 
in the fate of the Kihiopians, the Reagan administration quickly 
adopted a visible public posture on famine relief. On October 30, 
the White House issued a statement on food assistance to Ethio* 
pia. **As you know/' it began* **the Presidem has taken a persoiial 
interest in the tounesitiiatkw in Africa, particuiariy the current 
crisis in Ethiopia."* In contrast with McPhenon*s testimony six 
weeks earlier, the White House statement discussed U.S. aid to 
Ethiopia extensivelv, announcing that $45 million had been com- 
niiitcd to the relict etiort. By the end ol the vear. Washington 
had increased the total amount ot funds committed to the Ethio- 
pian relief effort to more than $125 million. Then* on January 5, 
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1985, the prendent announced **a comprehenttve African hun> 
ger relief initiative'' that would provide more than $1 billion in 

food aid and disaster relief to the continent as a whole.^ Testify- 
ing before Congress on January 17, 1985, Assistant Secretary oi 
Stare for Africa Chester Crocker argued that "the United States 
has mounted an unprecedented campaign to provide assist<iuce 
to Africa in its current hour of need." Significantly, he felt it 
necessary to deny that relief pobdes nvere influenced fay Gold 
War considerations, daiming, "We have not allowed poKtical or 
ideological differences widi any government to weaken our de- 
termination to have assistance reach those in need."* While the 
chaneje that otturred in U.S. policv regarding Fthiopia was 
substantial, it was generally consistent with the adniiiiisiraiion's 
already existing famine relief policy. The White House had 
announced a modest program to combat world hunger in July 
1984. Public pressure affected policy hy sifendng hard>line 
critics of the Ethiopian relief effort and causing the adminisrra" 
tkm to provide large amounts of emergency aid to an ideologi- 
cally hostile country. But a far more radical shift occurred vis- 
ihvn South Africa. There puhlic pressure forced the Reagan 
administration to abandon totally its strategy of constructive 
engagement* 

When Assistant Secretary Crocker first otficially outlined 
the rationale for constructive engagement in August 1981, he 
did so in explicitly geopolitical terms. Southern Africa, he ar- 
gued, *1s an ina«asingly contested arena in global politics. ... It 
is imperative that we play our proper rale in fostering the re- 
gion's security and countering the f»pamion of Sofviet influ- 
ence.** While insisting that the administration would not align 
itself with apartheid policies," Crocker sent a carefully phrased 
message clearly directed at the African National Congress 
(ANC) and other black liberation movements fighting against 
Pretoria. "We will not," he warned, "lend our voice to support 
those dedicated to seizing and holding power through violence.** 
Imtead, Grocher cxplaiiMd, "Nve need policiet that sustain thaw 
who would resist the siren caflofviotence and the Wandishments 

* GoMtructive cngagemeni, as conceived by Assistant Secretary Crocker, was noihmg 
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of Moscow and its dients.*^ In a key passage, he spdied out the 

logic underlying adminisii ation thinking: 

Mfe cannot ind will not permit our hand to t>e forced to align 
ourselves with one side or the other in [southern Af rica's] disputes. 
Our task is to maintain communication with all parties , . . and 
to pursue our growing interests throughout the region. Only it we 
engageconfiraciivdy m touthem Afncaat a wholec^ 
proper role intheaOHRllfiariMegoliated solutions, peaceful change, 
and expanding economic progress. In South Africa, the rci;ion's 
dominant country, it is not our ta^k to choose Uctuceu hLuk and 
w iuie. . . . We recognize that a measure of change IS already under- 
iny in Sooth Africa. At mdi a tmie, ivlien niaiiy Soi^ 
al races, in and oat of govemment, are aediing to inove away froan 
apartheid, it is our task to be MifnxMtive of this process so that 
proponents of reform and n onvi olent change can gain and hold 
the initiative.' 

Crocker^s supcrion spoke in less guarded or nuanced terms. 
Tcstilying before Congress during his confirmation hearing in 
January 1981, Secretary of Staie-desi^iiatt* Alexander Haig 
coniMH'iiied that "it is in our interest, of course, to hi iiii; about a 
solution [in South Africa] which is not going to put in jeopardy 
the interest of those who share our values and . . . strategic 
sense.*^ Six weeks later. President Rea^^an put it more bluntly in a 
ckMdy watched television interview when he asked, **Can we 
abandon a country that has stood beside us in every %var we've 
ever fought, a country that strategically is essential to the free 
world . . . ? I just feel that ... if we i c going to sit down at a table 
with the Russians, surelv we can keep the door open and con- 
tinue to negotiate with a friendly nation like South Airica."^ 

Despite steady cnticism from liberals in Congress and a 
determined grasi-roots campaign by antiapartheid activists, the 
Reagan ^ w^v ^ f M M m maintained the abflity to guide U.S. re- 
latkxis with South Afnca most of its first tenB in office^ 
in late 1984, several cracks appeared in the dike that was holding 
back opposition to constructive engagement. In early Septem- 
ber, a barrage ot news stories about black protests and white 
brutality undercut the administration's claims that posit i\e re - 
forms were underway in the land of apartheid. In October, Bishop 
Desmond Tutu, an articulate and p>ersonable church leader, was 
awarded the Nobel tooe prize for his efforts to end apartheid. He 
promptly used his new platform to accuse the Reagan administra- 
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tkm of doing "preckMslittfe to advance** the straggle agaiM 
rale. *If anything," he charged, has assisted in niakkig the ScNdli 

African go\crnniciu more intransigent."'** 

On November 22, 1984, while most Americans prepared to 
sit down to a traditional Thanksgiving dinner, three black politi- 
cal leaders* including Congressinan Walter Fauntroy of the Dis* 
tria c£ Gdumbia, seized the opportunity created by the 
extensive news coverage of the unrest in South Africa and Tutu's 
well publicized charges to begin a sit-in at (he South African 
embassy in Washington, D.C., protesting apartheid and con- 
structive engagement. fbUowing their arrest, a flood tide of 
public protest rolled across the country. By mid- 1985» thousands 
protesters, including many prominent polilkal leaders, trade 
unionists, athletes, and television stars had been arrested outside 
the South Al 1 itan enibassN. Dcmonsti aiiuns calling for an end to 
U.S. mvestment in South Africa took place on most major coliege 
campuses. Hundreds of state and local governments, public 
pension funds, and universities adopted their own sanctions 
against companies doing business with South Africa. Members 
of Congress, including moderate Republicans such as Senators 
Nancy Kassebaum and Richard Lugarand conser\ .itives sue h as 
Representatives Newt Gingrich and Jack Kemp, rushed to associ- 
ate themselves with antiapartheid legislation. 

for two years, the Reagan adminittration fought desper- 
ately to prevent Congress from limiting its options regarding 
South Africa. It attempted to co-opt Co n gre ss in September 
1985 bv cnac inig economic sanctions that it had previouslv op- 
posed through an executive order. It created a special Stare 
Department working group to mount a public relations cam- 
paign. It also appointed a high-level advisory committee to the 
secretary of state that it mistakenly hoped woukl recommend 
against sanctions. It stopped using the phrase ""constructive en- 
gagement" And it nominated a black American to be ambas- 
sador to South Africa. But none of these maneuvers worked. In 
October 19S(>. (Congress overrode a presidential veto bv a re- 
sounding margin to pass a far-reaching sanctions bill; the Ck>m- 
prehensive Anti-Apartheid Act.^^ 
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Througiioiit the debate over South Africa, the sanctions 

issue received most of the public attention. Yet the most telling 
shift in U.S. policy involved the administration's relations with 
the ANC, the oldest and most popular antiapartheid movement 
in South Africa. i:^iar to oiticial American conucts with 
black oppositkm movements were deliberately limited, largely 
because of the peroe p t k m chat the ANC and its dose ally, the 
South African Communist Eu-ty (S ACP) , were aligned with Mos- 
cow. In a nationally televised speech in July 1986, Anesident 
Reagan iollowed the advice ot haul-liners in the White House 
and tried to undermine the antiapartheid movement by directly 
attacking the ANC. While expressing his belief in the need for an 
end to apartheid, the president harshly criticized the ANC. 
After referring to **the cairulatifd terror by efements of the 
African Natiooal Congren,** he said that ""the South African 
government has a right and responsibility to maintain order in 
the face of terrorists.*' Later in the speech, he declared that 
Pretoria "is under no obligation to negotiate the future of the 
countrv w iih anv organization that proclaims a goal of creating a 
Communist state and uses terrorist tactics and violence to achieve 
it." Calling South Africa ''one of the most [strategically] vital 
regions of the worki,** the president warned, "^The Soviet Union 
is not unaware of the stakes."" At the heii^t of the Cold War» 
warnings such as these would have been sufficient to scare many 
members of Congress away from voting against the president's 
policy. But as U.S. relations with Moscow continued to improve, 
it became ever more difficult for the Reagan administration to 
use the Communist threat in an attempt to disarm its critics. By 
1985-86, most senators and co n g r e s smen were at kast as wor- 
ried about beii^ labeled **soft on racism" as they were about 
being declared *Mt on ocmununism.*' 

Testifying before Congress the day after the president's July 
1986 speech. Secretary of State George Shultz bowed to chang- 
ing political realities and announced that he would meet with 
senior ANC officials. In Januarv 1987, he met with ANC presi- 
dent Oliver Tambo in Washington, ushering in a new era in U^. 
relations with the black opposi t ion in South Africa. Three years 
laier» nuDkms of Americans wdksonied the release from prison ctf 
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the ANG's most odefarated hero, Ndaon Mandda, even though 
Biandela steadfasdy refused to distance himself from the SACP. 

In addition to forcing changes in official policy, many Amer- 
icans chose to take private action to assist Ethiopian famine 
victims and to help the victims of apartheid in South Africa. 
Acting through the myriad of private agencies and associations 
discussed in Chapter 9» they sent money, vohinteered their ser- 
vices, and set up exchange programs. 

In Ethiopia, long before the government began to 
respond to the 1984 crisis, nearly forty private voluntary organi- 
zations were running a wide range of pr(^grams. They played a 
critical role in getting news of the famine to the American public. 
Their workers, many of them Ethiopians hired locally, helped to 
document the severity the £unine; and their logistical support 
enaUed joumaliats to report the siory. In aririiiinn, they tobbied 
Congress and the executive brandi for more rehef aid. When aid 
began to flow into the country, private agendes such as CRS, 
CARE, Lutheran World Ser\ ices, and World \'ision and iheir local 
counterparts assumed responsibility for transporting and distrib- 
uting relief supplies. Without the private voluntarv organizations 
(PVOs) and the local infrastructure they helped to buikl, Washing- 
ton would not have been aUe to respond efifecdvely to die £amine 
crisis. Just as important, while the gowenuiem stricdy limits 
its operations to the provisaon of emergency relief, private groups 
set up programs to address longer-term needs. Because of the 
efforts oi the P\'()s, thousands of Ethiopians were employed and 
trained, thus greatly enhancing the country's human infrastruc- 
ture. Moreover, the international relief effort did not help Presi- 
dent Mengistu to survive, as some U.S. officials had feared that it 
would. Instead, it helped to reduce the dependence of the Ethio- 
pian people on Addis Ababa. By focusii^attentian on the £uhires 
ofthe regime to provide far its citizens, the relief eflS^ 
to discredit Mengistu's policies and to e m b ai iass his supporters. In 
these ways, the PVOs indirecdy contributed to the May 1991 col- 
lapse of his government. 

A handful of private American groups had been working to 
promote change in South Africa snice the eariy 1960s. In the 
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iiiid-1980i, thqr were joiiied by a host of others. IVhile Ck>ngress 
debated whether or not to impose economic sanctions and the 
Reagan administration sought to maintain communication with 
Pretoria, universities, private associations, and trade unions 
sought ways to assist the black maloiity directly. The University 
of California system created an intermhip program for black 
oommunity activiitt. Other American colleges and universities 
created scholarship programs and lecturedups. Legal organiza- 
tions, such as the Lawyer's Committee for CSvfl Rights under 
Law, raised nionev to support legal aid clinics and to defend 
political prisoners. The LAW (United Automobile, Aerospace 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of America), the UMW 
(United Mineworkers of America), AFSCME (American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal £mpkyyees), and other 
American unions enahBshed programs to lidp independent 
black trade unions in South Africa. Churches across the United 
States raised money to support community programs run by 
their South African counterparts, in the process, literally thou- 
sands of f)ersonal links were created between Americans and 
South Africans, links that will survive the end oi apartheid. 

During the mid- 1 980s debate over South Africa, many exec- 
utive branch officials and foreign policy experts publicly la- 
mented the seeming confunon and inooherenoe caused by the 
challenges to their control over U.S. policy. In April 1985, as 
public opposition to constructive engagement was spre.uiing, 
secretarv of State C»eorge Shultz called tor "a national consensus" 
on southern Africa. "We simply cannot afford to let southern 
Airka become a divisive domestic issue," he argued. "As long as 
Americans speak with contrary and confusing voices," the secre- 
tary dedared, ''our inihicnce wiU be less than it coiild be."^^ Four 
years later, the Bush administration's leading Alncanist» Assis- 
tant Se cr et ary of State Herman Cohen, retrospectively endorsed 

Shultz's judgment. lestifynig bcfoie C-ongress on the effective- 
ness of the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act in October 1 989, 
he called South Airka "an area where the breakdown of biparti- 
san support undercut the ability of the United States to encour- 
age a peaceful tnuMition to democracy."*^ By early 1990, it was 
dear that this official judgment was beii^ proven wrong. 
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The doniestk American debate over South Africa^^ 
policy that it brought about — played an unportant role in help- 
ing to create the conditions that led lYesideni F. VV. de Klerk to 
release ANC leader Mandela and to begin negotiations that will 
inevitablv lead to the demise of white i ule. Eventiiallv. internal 
political and economic forces would no doubt have caused the 
cotlapse of apartheid. But so many white South Africans would 
not have come to their senses as quickly as they did had the 
American people not forced the Reagan administratioii to aban- 
don its policy dP constructive engagement. Moreover, the various 
programs that have been established recently by private Ameri- 
can groups to assist black South Africans have strengthened civil 
society in that country in ways that will greatly improve the 
prospects for the eventual emergenoe of a stable, multiradal 
democracy. 

It is doubtful thai any African problem will soon receive the 
amount of attention or generate as much U.S. public concern as 
the Ethiofnan fmine and apartheid issues did in the mid-l 9d0s. 

But that does not mean that the successes achieved in these two 
cases cannot be used as models for future American poiiaes. 



I 



12 

STRENGTHENING CIVIL SOCIETY 

IN AFRICA 



Before there cao be aay hope oi changing U^. policy toward 
Africa, Americans must conduct a plain-spoken and self-critical 

^^l^Ev^^Pfltt^^^ ^^tukt* ^C^9flDIflKl^d^^Cin^( ^Ol^^ l^ll^^' IEKC^BK^t|^^ Sl^l^9ttl^ftft)l(S ^l^^l^SK^b^C^B^II^^ 

One strategy iwnikl be wn ply to ignore Africa in a ddiberate and 
systematic manner. A second possibility would be to attempt to 

"sa\c"' Africa with American ideas aiui resources. Yet neither 
one ut these strategies could be sustained for lons^. 

In the post-Cold War era. the natural impulse ot the for- 
eign policy E&tahiishment is to ignore Alrica. Given that U.S. 
strategic and economic interests in Africa are not significant and 
that in those places where the United States has been most 
involved it has usually done more harm than good* it mi^t be in 
thebestinterestsof both Americans and Africans if the United 
States was to pursue a policy of benign neglect toward the conti- 
nent. But that will not happen. 

The foreign policy Establishment remains firmly commit- 
ted to the idea that the United States is a global power with 
responsibilities reaching out to all parts of the world. This belief 
nudces it difficult f<Hr even those senior officials who have no 
interest in Africa to advocate a deliberate poficy of benign ne- 
glect Moreover, even if they were willing to embrace such an 
approach, their Africanist deputies and domestic constituendes 
would keep the United States involved in the continent's affairs. 

When senior American officials ignore Africa, U.S. policy 
initiatives (and African interests) are left to the niercv of which- 
ever bureaucrat or constituency group happens to ^ain control 
over a particular issue. Whether a country receives aid, whether 
a humanitarian crisis attracts Washington's attention, whether 
an African dictator continues to receive American backing, all 
come to depend on ephemeral and often arbitrary factors. A 
fomine in Ethiopia that makes it into the media spotlight be- 
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comes an intematkMial anur dMrv wfaik equally devistating 
families in other African countries go unnoticed. Nations and 

political organizations with ettective lobb\ists dnd powerful 
friends remain in good favor with Washington, w hile those that 
are too poor and unimportant to afford lobbyists or attract 
powerful friends are ignored. Human righa issues or environ- 
mental causes that are taken up by influential American groups 
get on the U.S. policy agenda; others do not. 

Ignoring Africa thus becomes a recipe for haphazard in- 
volvement. U.S. interests are not served; and Africa is not 
helped. Instead, more often than not, American resources are 
squandered. 

It also would be a mistake to pretend that the United States 

can lead a crusade to save Africa from f)overly, p>olitical repres- 
sion, and c i\ il war. Attempting to do so would require a stock ot 
ideas, resources, and, most of all, a degree of commitment that 
Washington does not possess. 

The belief that American ideas about democracy, eco- 
nomics, and world order can be retailed cheaply abroad is dan- 
gerous. Transforming undemocratic political systems, reform- 
ing collapsed economies, and ending civil wars are extremelv 
diff icult tasks, especially in Africa. If Washington were to take on 
these challenges, it woukl have to commit nttraordinarily huge 
amounts of money and manpower. The only precedents for such 
an effort are the postwar reooostructioa of Europe and Japan. 

Yet ''saving^ Africa woukl be far more expensive and diffi- 
cuh than the posiwai i cconsiruction efforts. For example, niaiiv 
economists estimate that South Africa alone will need an imme- 
diate infusion ot $10 billion in foreign capital to *»&tahl«h an 
economic base tliat wiii allow a postaqpartheid democracy to sur- 
vive and prosper. The costs df reconstructing war-devastated 
Angoh, Ethiopia, Liberia, Mozambique, and Somalia would be 
even greater, and with far less prospect of short-term payoHs. 
Given the backlog of U.S. domestic needs — .irui the clear evi- 
dence that the American people are not eager to see L'.S. taxpayer 
dollars spent abroad — it is unrealistic to expect Washington to 
commit the resources that will be needed in these areas. 
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Without the fmaiiGial resources to back them up, efforts by 

U.S. officials to promote democracy and lo encourage the 
spread of free-market capitalism are not likely to succeed. 
Worse, such efforts ma\ get in the wav of African attempts to 
take responsibility for coming up with their own solutions. As 
long as the illusbn exists that the United States will take on 
Africa's burdens, Afrkan leaders will have an incentive to delay 
making the sacrifices that will be necessary if the contment is to 
right itself. 

If the United States can neither ignore Africa nor save it, 
what should Americans do? The best strategy would be to find 
ways to encourage Africans to develop their own ideas and to 
mobilize their own resources to deal with the continent's prob- 
lems. Instead oi launching additional high-profile initiadves 
such as the Economic Policy Initiative of 1 984-85 or the Democ- 
racy Initiative of 1990-91, U.S. officials and other Americans 
concerned about the continent should undertake lo strengthen 
the various groups that comprise African civil society, in the 
same ways that Americans have helped to strengthen civil society 
in Ethiopia and South Africa. 

STRENGTHENING AFRICAN CIVIL SOCIETY 

Afirica's <mgoing crises have many dimensions, but most of them 

derive from the imbalance that exists between the state and civil 
society. Since independence, African rulers haye operated free 
from the checks proyided bv a strong civil society. This problem 
has been noted by a broad and diverse group of observers, for 
example, in a widely read 1989 report, the World Bank noted: 
"Because countervailii^ power has been lacking, state offidak in 
many countries have served their own interests without fear of 
being called to account.**' 

International power politics has tostered tlie imbalance be- 
tween the state and civil society in Africa. More than anywhere 
else m the world, states in Africa are products of the interna- 
tional system. Their boundaries are largely the result of bargains 
struck among imperialist rivals at the Congress of Berlin in 
1884^-85. The ri^ts and prerogadves they enjoy derive from 
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norms the great powers established at the Buris Beaoe Gonfier- 
ence in 1919 and the San Francisco Conferenoe in 1945. Since 

their independence, African states have been nourished by in- 
ternational agencies and financial institutions and protected by 
one or another of the great powers. "The survival of Africa's 
existing states," as political scientists Robert Jackson and Carl 
Rosberg have argued, "is largely an intematkmal a chfcwem cnt."* 

Until recently, Africa's rulers could count on support fnm a 
diimemixof sources. Many Africanisttendoned the argume^ 
that one-party states re p resen te d a uniquely African form of 
democracv, thus legitimizing the rulers" efforts to suppress |[>olit- 
ical opposition. Many American conservatives portraved author- 
itarian rule as a natural and (as long as the dictators did not 
embrace communism) unobjectionable product of Africa's back- 
wardness^ By emphasizing govemmentHo-govenunent relatkiiu 
and sustaining the pretensions erf* African rulers, traditional 
diplomatic practices reinforced the imbalance that exnts be> 
tween state and society in Africa. Also foreign assistance mostly 
served, as the conservative British economist P. T. Bauer has 
argued, to "increase the resources and power of recipient gov- 
ernments compared with the rest of sodety.'*^ 

Thus, the main effea of international invoKemcnt in Africa 
in the postindependence era has been to asnst African rulers to 
consolidate their power and insulate themsebes from the de- 
mands and pressures of civil society. As long as those who control 
the African state apparatus are assured of the support of the 
international community, they have little reason to worry about 
the civil rights, health, or prosperity of their own people, it is 
unfortunately possible for most people living in a country to 
suffer tremendously without the power and privil^pes of the 
ruling elites being affected at all. 

To help correct these imbalances, the United States can do 
two things. First, it can adopt guidelines to ensure liiai Wasliing- 
ton will no longer provide aid and comfort to African dictators or 
otherwise favor the state at the expense of civil society. On a more 
positive note, it could take steps that would strengthen the desire 
and capacity of the associations and groups that oompriie Amer- 
ican dvil society— Drucker^s **third sector^— -to assist their Afri- 
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can oounterpam. Chapter 13 outlines concrete steps that should 
be taken in both areas. But the most important first step ui 
changing American attitudes toward Africa, and hence U.S. 
policy, is to show that Atricans are already doing much to help 
themselves. 

Both the impulse to ignore Africa and the impulse to save it 
derive from a befief that Africans are largely hopeless and help- 
less. Convinced that Africa is a cxmtinent of starving balxes, 
corrupt tyrants, and warring tribes, many Americans bdBeve that 

providing aid to the continent is like pouring it down the prover- 
bial sinkhole. Convinced that Africans lack the ideas and skills 
necessarv to come up with successful economic policies and 
political frameworks, U.S. ofikials exaggerate the need for 
American mediation and tutelage. Both views are misguided. 
Africans do need assistance, but they are neither hopeless nor 
helpless. Many Africans are already taking the uiitiadve, at- 
tempting to help themselves in a variety of encouraging ways. 

While civil socielv is far less de\ eloped in Africa than in the 
Western industrialized world, it does exist in one form or an- 
other all across the continent, and, mo'^r important, it is growing 
rapidly. One indicator of this trend is the rapid increase in the 
number of African volimtary organizations that has occurred in 
recent years.^ For example, Alan Dimiing has estimated that in 
1984 more than 16,000 local women's groups were operating in 
Kenya alone ; by 1988, this number had increased to 25,000. He 
also noted that "after Zimbabwe's transfer to black rule in 1980, a 
similar explosion in conununiiy organizing took place there as 
thousands oi women s community gardens and informal small- 
farmer associations emerged."' 

The activities of Africa's ubiquitoiu churches proride an- 
other indicator of the growing vitality of dvil society. According 
to Gcnran Hyden, a leading expert on Africans NGOs, churches 
"have expanded their activities to include not only education and 
health, but also support of women's groups, environmental pro- 
tection, agricultural productivity and a whole range of related 
development issues alfecting groups of rural or urban-based 
poor people."^ In many African countries — for example, Kenya, 
Moasambique, South Africa, Sudan, and Zaire— church leaders 
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have spoken out in defense of the rights of civil society and taken 
concrete steps to strengthen it. A few of these reUgiotis leaders, 

such as Archbishop Desmond l ulu of South Africa, are well 
known in the United States; most, such as Bishop Paride Tabane, 
a courageous and imaginative Catholic bishop in wartorn south- 
ern Sudan, are not. 

The expansion of dvil society has been particulariy eviiient 
in South Africa.^ In the 1970s and 198Qb, a host of altemadve 
organizations sprang up to challenge the apartheid state's con- 
trol over the daily life of black South Africans. These included 
trade unions, sports leagues, weekly newspapers, vouth groups, 
professional and ci\ ic associaiions, women's federations, educa- 
tional groups, think tanks, and cultural committees. In Ethiopia, 
the international effort to prevent a repetition of the disastrous 
famine of 1984-85 has spawned a vast relief network staffed 
largely by Ethiopians. For example, CathoKc Relief Services, one 
of the largest U.S. organizations in the country, now has 130 
employees, all but two of whom are Ethiopian. In addition, the 
Tigrean People's Liberation Front, which leads the new ruling 
coalition in Ethiopia, and the Eritrean People s Liberation front, 
which now controls Eritrea, established highly effective indigenous 
relief agendes during the war against the central govemmenL 

Across the continent, Africans are now taking ddiberate 
steps to strengthen dvfl sodety. In February 1990, a conference 
on popular partidpation in Africa, organized by the Economic 
Commission for Africa (EGA), was held in Tanzania. A diverse 
range of participants, including almost two hundred representa- 
tives of African voluntar\ (organizations from almost every coun- 
try of Africa, attended. Out of this meeting came the "African 
Charter for Bopular Bmidpation in Devdopment and Transfor- 
mation,'' calling for **an opening up oi [the] political process to 
accommodate freedom of opinions, tolerate dififerenoes, accept 
consensus on issues as well as ensure the effective participation of 
the people and their organizations and associations."* 

One recent example of efforts by Africans to help them- 
selves is the development oi FOVAD (Forum des Organisations 
Volontaires Africaines de D^veloppement), an Africa-based imi- 
breUa oi^ganization created to foster links among vohmtary de- 
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vdopment organiiatioiu run by Afrkans. In 1988-89, FOVAD 

and Inter Action organized a series of meetings aimed at sucngih- 
ening and balancing the partnership among American and Afri- 
can NGOs.^ Yet another potentialh significant initiative is the 
Africa Leadership Forum, a private organization formed by 
General Olusegun Obasanjo, the former president of Nigeria. 
The Forum has bnni^t together African leaders for meetings 
on a wide variety o£ economic and political issues. Its major 
priority is to establish a Ckmfierence on Security, Stability, Devel- 
opment and Cooperation in Africa. Inspired bv the Conference 
on SecuritN and Cooperation in Europe (CSCK). this effort rep- 
resents a serious attempt to develop a new set of norms and 
strategies for the continent. One encouraging aspect of this 
initiative is the success it has already achieved in creating a 
dialogue among African diies about their responsibility for the 
continent's problems. 

These diverse efforts by Africans to confront the continent's 
problems and gain control of their lives all need to be publicized, 
encouraged, and supported. They are the best hope for a more 
democratic, just, prosperous, and stable Africa. Until American 
policymakers recognize this reality, U.S. policy will continue to 
produce dismal returns. 
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A NEW U.S. POUGY TOWARD AFRICA 



Despite the dianging realities described in die pnsoeding chapters, 
the iiKiiii debate over U.S. policy tov^rd Airica ( oniinues lo center 
on tinding new wa)s lo get Washington to de\ote more attention 
and resonrces to the continent. Members of Congress and the 
various domestic constituencies still use most of their eneiigy to 
esBcrt preiBiire on the executive branch to act, rather than seeking 
to find ways to do things themselfes indepcndemty of the 
government But more aid and Imiu ea se d cncutrve branch 
invohement with African issues are not the amwer to Africa^ 
probiems. Instead, policies that wifl fimat the damage U^. oflidalB 

can do to the continent and help lo niobili/e America's "third 
sector" to provide greater assistance to African civil society are 
needed. 

DOING NO HARM 

An important first slep toward creating a more podtive and 
productive relationship between the United States and Africa 
would be for the U.S^ Congress to cstabliih strong, dear, and 
consistent limits on ofildal invoHement in Africa. To begin with, 

a simpler <ind more coherent set of rules should replace the 
existing maze of congressionally imposed rules restricting for- 
eign aid. Those rules should include the foilowiing: 

• The United States shaD not aid any government that does 

not guarantee its citizens basic civil liberties, including free- 
dom ot speech, freedom of association, and due process of 
law. In countries where basic civil liberties are not guaran- 
teed, all ofllcial V.S. assistance must be channeled through 
independent nongovernmental organizations. 

• The United States government shall not provide any mili- 
tary assistance to either African governments or opposition 
movements. 
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• The Uniied Stales govenunent shall not provide any assis- 
tance to pofidcal candirfatys or parties in Africa. 

• No kss than 50 pemm of aU official U.S. aid to Africa must 
be channeled throu|^ U.S. nongoveminental oiganiza- 
tions. 

With the end of the Cold War, the United States no longer 
has any su h s ianti a l gB OpoBt i r al interests that require military or 
political inienrention in Africa. The outcome of the many on^ 
ing struggles for politkal supremacy in Africa will not threaten 

thesecurity or welf are of t lie United Stales. (I may prefer Nelson 
Mandela to Chief Buthelezi in South Af rica, or Amos Saw \er to 
Charles Taylor in Liberia, or John Garang to Mohamed Beshir in 
Sudan, or Joaquim Chissano to Afonso Dhlakama in Mozam- 
hk|ue, but 1 strongly doubt that U.S. natinnal interests will be 
muchalfiscledover die long run by which, if any* of these leaders 
eventually triiunph.) 

Adopting the above guidelines would gready limit the ability 
of U.S. officials tf) influence and shape political developments on 
the continent. Ilius, Washington could not continue to provide 
assistance to rulers like Zaire's Mobutu, Malawi's Banda, or 
Kenya's Moi. It would have to drop plans to help Nelson Mandela 
and the ANC oiganiae a political party in South Africa, but it 
would also be barred from aiding Chiisf Buthelezi and his In- 
katha Reedcmk party. The United Stales would not be able to buy 
the UN votes of African dictators with promises of diplomatic 
and economic support. Individuals and private groups in the 
United States would be free to support whomever thev wished as 
long as they did not use U.S. taxpayers' dollars to do so. 

Along with these guidelines, Congress should create a re* 
view process that would encourage iiiformed public debate 
U.S. involvement on the c o nt i nent and ensure that the guide- 
lines are followed. As part of the annual appropriations process. 
Congress should require the president to submit a country-by- 
countrv report on each aid recipient's record in guaranteeing 
basic civil liberties and the ef fectiveness of U.S. nongovernmen- 
tal organizations in strengthening indigenous institutions. This 
report would replace the cxistiiig human rights report and other 
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foreign aid lepom Congress now requirei. 
should hold hesiings to aUour interested hidinduaib and organi- 
zations to critique the administration's findings. This would en- 
sure greater official accountability and make it less likely that 
midlevel of ficials, who serve as the primary day-to-day link be- 
tween Washington and Africa, could estabii&h cozy relationships 
with African governments. Repiadng existing legislation with 
the gtiidelines and process just outlined abo would give U JS. 
Africa poiky some much-needed coherence. 

The positive effects of a policy of principled noninterven- 
tion would more than outweigh any short-term costs, sue h as 
having some African governments vote against U.S. initiatives at 
the United Nations. Washington would no longer be dragged 
into obscure political quarrels in small, out-of-the-way places 
with names most Americans cannot even pronounce. And such 
an approadi would cot American t axp ayers very little in addi- 
tional aid fiinds. 

MOBIUZING AMERICA'S THIRD SECTOR 

The primary goal of U.S. poUcy should be to expand and deepen 
contacts between America's third sector and African civil sodecy. 
This would facilitate the development of a di¥erse nctivork of 
personal and institutkmal linkages that iMwld empoiiier Afn^ 
and heighten the interest of important American constituendes 
in Africa. A strategy to achieve this goal should consider several 
points. 

First, a great many associations and institutions in the 
United States already have ties with Africa. Many more groups 
would like to develop such ties, but lack the knowledge and 
resources necessary to do so. 

Second, no grou p or institution has a monopoly on wisdom 
about Africa, or an exclusive right to or^ianixe contacts between 
Africans and Americans. To the contrary, the more diverse and 
numerous the indivichials and institutions that are drawn into 
relationships with Af rica, the better. 

Third, the strongest and most enduring ties between Afri- 
cans and Americans are those based on ooninon personal and 
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professioiial conunitiiieiiti and interests. Emphasb needs to be 
placed on interchange b etween churches; labor unkms; profes- 
sional associations; and groups with common causes — A I I)S pre- 
vention, wildlife preservation, human rights, and the like. 

Finally, approaches to building deep and lasting personal 
ties must take full advantage of the vast size and geographical 
diversily of the United States. New York and Washington are not 
necessarily the best places for Africans to visit The multiplier 
effect of personal contacts in places off the beaten track, such as 
Cedar Rapids and San Francisco, is surprisingly high. People 
there seem to attach a higher value to intei natiuiial t oiuac ts than 
do P <i stern insiders, who are besieged by a constant flow of 
visitors. 

i he three most important practical steps that could be taken 
to enhance the ability of America's third sector to develop link- 
ages urith Africa are the following: 

• Establish a clearinghouse and coordinating office in Wash- 
ington to collect and disseminate inf ormation about At rican 
visitors, programs around the country dealing with Africa, 
and individuals and groups in the United States interested 
in establishing aintacts widi Africans. A possible model for 
sudi an oiganiaakm is the CWieu Demoaracy 

was estaWlshed at the dhection of President Bush in 1990 to 
create Hnks betw e e n Americans and Eastern Europeans; 

• Create a network of regional African societies in key cities 
around the country to stimulate local interest in Africa, host 
African visitors, and promote exchange visits between the 
United States and Africa; 

• Create a gnmts program to enable private American institu- 
tions and associations to establish and maintain linkages 
with African counterparts; 

• Set aside 10 percent of ail U.S. aid funds to Africa to fund 
these programs. 

Effective national organizations concerned with Africa al- 
ready exist. The most significant of these, the African-American 
Institute (AAl) and TransAfrica, have done a great deal to 
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promote interest in Africa and continue to play a vital rok. But 
they cannot bear the entire burden cf improving U.S. relations 

with Africa. AAI focuses most of its public outreach effort on 
educatine^ and informing elite opinion in Washington and New 
York. iransAtrica directs its efforts at building an African- 
American constituency for Africa, for both organizations, influ- 
encing official Washington is a primary concern, and both relate 
more to governments and political parties than to dvil society. 
Although they are developing plans fiv greater outreach efforts, 
neither has yet established a strong ongoing preMnce outside of 
Washington and New York. 

Regional organizations concerned with international al- 
fairs — for example, the Southern Center for Internationa! Af- 
fairs, the ChicaiTo Council on Fore^n Relations, and the Los 
Angeles World Affairs Council — devote relativdiy litde attention 
to Africa. When they do host discussions on Afirica, the topic is 
usuaUy South Africa and the speaker is more often than not a 
government official or high-profile figure, suc h as Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu. Most of the leaders of these origan i/ations ex- 
press interest in doing more on Africa but believe that most ot 
their members are not interested in African issues, and the fact 
that no one is providing resources to develop interest in Africa 
deters them from doing more. By contrast, money is available — 
much of it provided by foreign governments and oiganiations, 
and the American business community — to promote Interest in 
(and exchanges with) Gernian\, Japan, Mexico, and a host of 
other countries. But because of the endemic poverty of African 
governments and the lack of significant U .5. business interests in 
Africa, money is not available specifically for African programs. 

Neither the existing national organizations concerned with 
Africa nor the regional organizations concerned with interna- 
tional affairs are likely to become effective catalysts successful 
regional initiatives. Doing so would require them to alter their 
basic modus operaiidi m too many ways. What is needed instead 
is a national clearinghouse and a network of regional African 
societies led by individuals who are enthusiastic about Africa and 
knowledgeaiile about America's third sector. The primary func- 
tions of the new regional institutions should be to identify groups 
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with a potential interesi in or ocmnectkm with A£^^ 

and coordinate visits by Africans to their region; to oi^ganize 

exchange visits to Africa; to serve as a resource for schools, 
chuK lies, civic groups, and others interested m learning about 
Africa; and to pass along inf(^rniation to the national clearing-- 
house. A national clearinghouse also could foster a symbiotic 
relationship among regicmal African societies, national organiza- 
tions conoemed with Africa* and regional international afiEurs 
groups that would benefit all three sets of in sl iim ions, Rcyonal 
Afrioui sodecies could provide national organizations with a 
belter means of reac hing out to constituencies across the coun- 
try. National organizations, with their access to high-visibilitv 
speakers, would be an invaluable resource for regional societies. 
Similarly, regional African societies could assist their counter- 
parts concerned with international affairs generally in develop- 
ing African programs and increasii^ interest in Africa. 

Creating regional African societies would require a substan- 
tial comnritment of financial and organizational resources. Once 
established, however, such societies could draw on iiidiis assets 
that are currentU being squandered. One underutilized asset is 
the hundreds ot thousands of Africans w ho are resident in the 
United States along with the large number of African graduates 
of American universities and colleges. These individuals provide 
a natural building block for societal linka^;es. Most of them are 
articulate, wdl educated, and deeply conoemed about devdop- 
ments in thetr hcyme countries. With few exceptions, however, 
efforts to uivolve them in building hnks with Africa have been 
meager. 

The visitor programs sponsored by the U.S. government, 
espedaliy the U.S. Information Agency (USIA) international 
visitor program, are a secsond underutilized asset African visi- 
tors are farmed out to several agencies that specialize in pro- 
gramming foreign visitors. Individual programs tend to be ad hoc 
and uneven. litde effort is made to crem lasting ties between the 
visitors and their American contacts. I hese visitors represent a 
squandered resource that could be put to much better use, 
especially if the USIA officers in Africa who are responsible for 
selecting viutm worked with a national clearinghouse and made 
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the developmoit of sockty-to-sodety rdatioiis a msyor criterion 
in the sekctkm process and if regional African societies were 

themselves responsible tor most of the programming. 

One example of the potential impact regional African mitia- 
tives could have is the Africa Focus Project, created in early 1988 
by the United Nations Non-Governmental Liaison Service in 
cooperation with the intematicmal division of the YMCA. The 
main object of this initiative was to focus attentioa on Africa's 
economic crisis. As of 1990, eleven U.S. dties were participating 
in the project. One of the most successful projects was conducted 
in San Francisco in April 1990 and April 1991. Despite ex- 
tremely limited core resources, the organizers promoted a wide 
range of educational, cultural, and other events at a number of 
different institutions including business groups, community or- 
ganizations, schools, and universities. 

Another helpful measure would be to encourage univer- 
sities, private voluntary organizations, and odier groups to estab- 
lish more ties with African counterparts. Putting more Ameri- 
cans in direct contact with Africans would do much to dispel 
negative perceptions of the continent. Americans would learn 
that as bad as conditions are in Africa, the vast msyority of 
Africans are not backward natives, helpless victims, or ruthless 
thugs. They are humble, hardworking indtnduals struggling in 
the face of tremendous obstacles to build a better life for them- 
selves and their families. 

Creating practical ties — as opposed to ideological and ro- 
mantic bonds — between Americans and Africans also would fos- 
ter a transfer of knowledge and skills much more effectively and 
lastingly than any offkial technical assisnmce program can. 
Given the technological revolutkxis that have occurred in trans- 
portaticMi, communicatk>ns, and computers, human links once 
established can be maintained on an almost daily basis over 
thousands of miles. 

Finally, increasing contacts between America's third sector 
and African dvil society would be the most effective means of 
promoting human rights and democracy in Africa. Such con- 
tacts can help to propvide Africans with the wherewithal to sur- 
vive and reast government represskm. Just aa important, diey 
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constrain the oppretMNrs by raising the international costs of 

oppression. It is much easier to silence, jail, torture, and murder 
nameless individuals and groups than it is to victimize those who 
have through personal and professional contacts become part oi 
a communiiy that transcends national boundaries. 

Among the efforts already undenvay to Hnk Amerto 
sector with Afnca are: 

• An etiort by ihe American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science to link American sdentific and engineering 
societies with those in Africa; 

• A human rights internship program organized by the Insti- 
tute of International Education that places human rights 
activists from Africa in internships widi U^. human rights 
groups; 

• Journalism fellowship programs such as the one sponsored 
by the Alfred friendly Foundatioa that allow African jour- 
nalists to spend a year working on the sta£F of an American 

newspaper. 

Lobbying the U.S. government* private foundations, and 
other groups to more resources to programs such as 

these win yield for higher returns over the long term than in- 
creasing the proportion of official devdopment assistance funds 

committed to Ainta. 

These are modest proposals. Thev will not capture many 
newspaper headlines. Bui they could, it adequaielv funded and 
sustaii}ed, make a significant difference in the wav Americans 
relate to Africa, and they would help Africans to help themselves 
in concrete ways. 
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